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LITERARY CRITICISM. 
VERY common, but very unjust and harmful, 
misapprehension exists as to the office and the 

object of literary criticism. By some curiously irra- 

tional process the notion obtains here and there that 
spleen, personal liking or animosity, a bad temper 

a bad digestion, a chronic tendency to fault-finding— 

anything but the love of truth and justice and an 

honest devotion to the cause of pure literature— 
inspire all fearless criticism. In accordance with 
this view, the critic himself is supposed to be perpet- 
ually suspended, somewhat like Mahomet’s coffin in 
mid-air, between the author and the reader, enjoying 





perverted from being a stern and responsible duty to 
serve some private feeling or end, to act as a cloak 
for some entirely alien purpose. Accordingly, our 
American people, including in a somewhat pardonable 
confusion of ideas all sorts of “book noticing” 
under the head of literary criticism, have been much 
inclined to follow Byron’s advice in “ English Bards,” 
and to believe 
—“an epitaph, 

Or any other thing that’s false, before 

You trust in critics.” 

The same willful dishonesty of purpose—but still 
more shameful in degree—is sometimes to be found 
not only in notices of publications, but even in some 
pretended homilies on the nature of criticism in 
general. For example, the New York Observer, one 
of the religious weeklies (and, by the way, the poorest 
of them all), discoursed nominally, of late, on “‘ Amer- 
ican criticism.” Its object could not have been to 
aid the cause of “ American criticism,” because side 
by side with its editorial were two full columns of 
indiscriminate and unqualified puffs of recent publi- 
cations. There was not a line of painstaking “ crit- 
icism” in the whole mass—the only virtue of the 
nearly twenty different book notices crowded into two 
columns being their necessary brevity. It is simple 
charity to suppose that the practical example under 
that general subject of criticism which this “re- 








neither the pleasure of communicating on the one 
hand nor the pleasure of receiving on the other. 
Very obviously, however, such misconceptions of 
the aim and the character of independent criticism 
belong only to the ignorant or unreflecting. True 
criticism, indeed, is the function and the natural 
habit of every intelligent and candid mind—which, 
accordingly, is probably the reason why the ignorant 
and dishonest always feel annoyed and alarmed at 
its appearance. Criticism implies in its very deriva- 
tion and signification judgment, discernment, sifting, 


ligious” paper artfully pretended to think so im- 
portant as to demand the use of its leading editorial 
column, was assigned to its worst writer, and that 
even he merely glanced at the title-page and table of 
contents of the volumes reviewed. 

Honest criticism is at once the attribute and the 
indication of an educated and refined literary taste. 
It is the impulsive act of an accomplished mind. An 
intelligent man is “ nothing if not critical.” It is only 
a canon of common experience that the more one is 
versed in his subject and the deeper he has progressed 


separating good from bad, the wheat from the chaff. ‘therein, the more natural and voluntary it is to ex- 


True criticism, therefore, consists of a calm, just, and 
fearless handling of its subject, and in pointing out 
in all honesty whatever there is hitherto undiscovered 
of merit, and, in equal honesty, whatever there has 
been concealed of defect. This function is entirely 
distinct from the mere trade-puff of the publisher, 
the financial comments of the advertiser, or the 
bought-and-sold eulogium of an ignorant, careless, 
or mercenary journalist. It is equally removed from 
the wholesale and baseless attacks of some rival pub- 
lication house, or from the censure which is inspired 
by political, personal, or religious hatred. So com- 
monly, however, especially in America, is this high 
function of literary criticism degraded to base uses 
that we can hardly wonder at the popular incredulity 
as to its aim and scope. The dignified title of criti- 
cism applied to the “book notices” and “literary 
reviews” of ordinary American periodical literature 
is simply a misnomer. In the majority of cases the 
fault lies purely in the ignorance and incapacity of 
the person to whom this work miscalled “ criticism ” 
is assigned—in his lack of discernment; in his in- 
ability to see wherein a good book is good or where 
a bad book might have been better. This depart- 
ment of American journalism is usually considered 
among the least important, and, accordingly, is almost 
invariably done the worst. But, when ignorance or 
negligence do not account (as they will in most cases) 
for faulty criticism, some worse cause must be as- 
signed, as, for example, a weak good-nature, anxious 
not to hurt the author’s feelings or the publisher’s 
profits; srdid praise purchased at so much a column, 
like tape bought by the yard; partisan feeling, envy 
of a rival, personal dislike, ecclesiastical terror, or 


ercise the critical faculty. Indeed, the thing unnat- 
ural would be not to criticise—the mere fact, mean- 
while, that one man has observed, heard, read, reflected, 
more than another making his views all the more 
valuable. And when such almost unconscious and 
certainly unavoidable exercise of discernment be- 
tween the good and bad, the false and the true, the 
sincere and the sham, is honestly and loyally put into 
print for general perusal, though the pride of the 
author reviewed be punctured a little, pray is not the 
public the gainer? 


A common question asked of independent critics 
is, why they point out blemishes more assiduously 
than merits? The answer is obvious, There are 
enough people who are anxious to do the agreeable 
half of the task, and enough, too, who are ready to 
hide the disagreeable. The author and all his friends, 
the publisber and all his friends and patrons and de- 
pendents, are quite willing to point out excellences, 
The easy-going negligence of ordinary editors and 
writers of “notices,” the very fear of the critic lest, 
by attack, his own ignorance and superficial perusal 
shall provoke exposure in return—these, and all the 
other causes already enumerated in this article, con- 
spire to make it sure that the excellences of any book 
will have a better chance of celebration than its 
faults will run of exposure. Whatever is meritorious 
is likely to gain due honor and credit in our age of 
general reading and discussion and our avidity for 
amusement; the only fear is lest faults shall be delib- 
erately concealed and errors in thought, fact, style, or 
language passed by which will impede the progress 
of American literature. People who beherald every 
new book with eulogistic bravado, and, after its ap- 








mean malevolence of any sort. Criticism is often 





pearance, bespatter it with indiscriminate and sense- 


less praise, need not plume themselves on their per- 
formance. It is the pleasantest thing in the world 
not to offend by plain speech, and flattery is easy 
enough to use if one will condescend to use it. But 
why should those who belaud everything in the way 
of publications find fault with the genuine critic,. 
who sets himself to the honest, painstaking labor of 
finding what is faulty in a book, and pointing it out 
to the author and to all authors and readers, for the 
benefit of all? This is a more onerous and ungracious 
task to perform than the other, but it is infinitely 
more valuable to the cause of American literature. 








HELIOPATHY—A PLEA FOR SUNSHINE. 
A FRIEND writes me that he has exhausted all 
his powers of persuasion with his wife to 
remove the curtains that darken the windows of 
their sitting-room. I reply to him that he is contend- 
ing against an instinct, and, of course, must fail. 
There is no “argufying” against an instinct. Cana 
maid forget her ornaments or a bride her attire ? 
When she does, then will the lady of the house dis- 
pense with the shades and shadows of her drawing- 
room and parlor. There is the same unconquerable 
love of decoration in the one case as in the other. 
My friend has traveled extensively on both sides of 
the Atlantic, is a man of observation, and is, more- 
over, a man of medical science, though not a prac- 
titioner ; and he is well qualified to know the differ- 
ence, in regard to health and comeliness, between 
living in the light and living in the dark. He is, at 
the same time, a man of about the kindliest and most 
indulgent temper I ever knew, and will never insist 
on letting sunbeams into the house against his wife’s 
taste, however clear his convictions that, along with 
the sunbeams, there come in health and bloom, and 
finer spirits for her and the children. And so I shall 
think of my good friend as sitting quite complacently 
and cheerfully in his “parlor twilight” — as any 
sensible and good husband will, and niay as well, who 
loves a wife’s smiles more than he loves sunbeams. 

All people are agreed as to the health and comfort 
of a sufficiency of warmth in the house. And most 
people, but not all, are sensible of the necessity of 
good air. But the importance of light—of sunlight 
—for sanitary and cosmetic reasons is by many, is by 
the many, not duly appreciated. And yet is there 
any subject within the whole range of human observy- 
ation and experience on which the testimony is more 
abounding, more striking, more conclusive? Why 
cannot you make a winter-garden in the cellar, or a 
conservatory, a green-house, in a cavern, giving it 
warmth and air enough, but not light? Why are 
rosy cheeks, and depth of eyes, and bounding spirits 
not for the young lady who, within doors and with- 
out, is afraid of heaven's light, as if it were the blight 
and mildew of female charms? What makes the 
sickly, tallow-complexioned faces which one sees as 
he passes along the narrow, high-built, dark streets 
of the old cities of Europe, and the ruddier counte- 
nances which he will anywhere see in wider streets and 
sunnier parlors! If it be not light exclusively that 
causes the difference, it is so in so great a degree, so 
peculiarly, that no other agents or habits can impart 
the like hue of health and beauty without it. 

That English ladies are much more abroad, in car- 
riages, on horseback, and especially on their feet, than 
American ladies are is what everybody has heard of. 
And what, comparatively, is the physique of English 
ladies? They have more color, are more rotund, and 
can endure a longer walk or ride on horseback. Is this 
the effect of climate? In part itis, undoubtedly; but 
it is the effect of habit, too, for with in-door seclusion 











there is pallor there as elsewhere. Our climate, a cli- 
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mate of extremes though it be of heat and cold at 
times, is a more agreeable and wholesome one than 
theirs, in my belief, even for ladies, provided they 
will have the courage to brave all the weathers of the 
seasons, suitably clad, of course, without too much 
consulting of the thermometer and the barometer. But 
are the English ladies as handsome as the American ? 
Aye, there’s the rub! And what if they are not ? 
Health is more than beauty. Healthisbeauty. This 
question of comparative beauty is, however, a ques- 
tion that will be settled ad gustwm—according to peo- 
ple’s fancies. For myself, I do not think they are as 
handsome. But then, query whether we Americans 
have not some false ideas of beauty? Our ladies affect 
and our gentlemen admire an extreme delicacy of 
complexion and of form, while that extreme of deli- 
cacy strikes the foreigner as too pale and too fragile 
to be healthful, and consequently does not impress 
him as genuinely beautiful. Itis to him, as we say of 
unseasonably ripe fruit, a zworm-ripe beauty. Does it 
not strike us so? While we admire a beautiful lady 
of this American type, is not our admiration mingled, 
if we analyze it, with a feeling of sympathy and con- 
cern for her as a lovely thing destined too soon to 
fade, too early to die ?—like the lily and the rose that 
are so emblematic of her. 

But, leaving ladies, let us see what may be learned 
from a lower class of English women. Many of them, 
as the reader knows, work in the fields at farm-work. 
They are out in all weathers, doing the work of men 
‘along with men, and are physically the better for it. 
(See “Reports to Parliament on the Employment of 
Women and Children in Agriculture.”) Most abun- 
dant testimony to the healthfulness of such employment 
for women may be found in those reports, and any 
amount of evidence of the unwholesomeness, physical 
and moral, of in-door life unrelieved by change and 
recreation in the air. Commissioners, surgeons, far- 
mers, women themselves, are harmonious in their testi- 
mony. ‘“Out-door employment is extremely condu- 
cive toregular habits of body in women.” “ Working 
out of doors is a good thing for them; you may tell 
them at church on Sunday by their size and ruddy 
looks.” ‘‘ Women accustomed to it, nearly without 
exception, represent it as good for their health and 
spirits.” ‘“ Where women have no out-door exercise, 
chlorosis, constipation, and indigestion occur, which 
are very uncommon with women who labor in the 
fields.” “Young girls, withdrawn from the crowded 
cottage to the open air, are submitted to the free 
and bracing influences of air, light, beauty, and occu- 
pation, which must react favorably on the mind.” 

The same facts meet you everywhere in rural dis- 
tricts on the continent. Observe a German family 
on a summer morning starting off with their imple- 
ments for the field, and say whether the females of 
the party do not appear to you to be quite as hale 
as the males. You will almost say they are the more 
robust of the two. Or look at their market-going 
women carrying heavy burdens on their heads to 
and from for many miles. But I confess there is too 
much of the Amazon in these. The most beautiful 
people in the world, probably, are the female peas- 
antry of Tuscany ; and no civilized females are more 
in the air and light than they are—not in the air 
alone, but in the light—such light as their beautiful 
skies shed down upon them. 


of grafting and budding ? 


the luxury of them on her table. 


nated the ‘Sun-cure.’” I hope he will do it. 


doctors, but for ladies, to save them from the doctors 
I shall not bring out my sun-cure facts here. 


around us, we breathe, of course, the “common air.’ 


him as well as to ourselves. 


being of the race. 


fulness of wives and mothers. 


given for the building of a hospital. J. M. 





REVIEWS. 


THE CHARACTER OF SAMUEL ADAMS.* 


history. 


past. 
were making “ history” so rapidly ourselves; but it 


amateurs in auction-rooms, and drawing wealthy 
purchasers to the shops. But outside of this, to the 
great masses, whose lives have been so inwoven 
with the events and commercial advantages of the 
time, to talk of the past has seemed an impertinence, 
and, perhaps, does still, while the smoke is yet hanging 
over thesubsided conflict. In this light the present may 
not be the most auspicious moment to give the pub- 
lic these memorials of the past. They may be pur- 





I would not have our women work in the fields, 
But there is much that they may find to do, out of, 
doors, that is suitable to their sex around their homes. 
What out-door employments for city ladies might be 
named I do not know; but for those who live in the 
country, or who spend their summers in the country, 
there are many things in the way of work (it should 
be work) which they may do, both profitably and de- 
lightfully. There is the flower-garden, where the 
simplest and the purest love for things beautiful and 
decorative may be gratified at no other cost than that 
of a little wholesome and amusing toil in the fresh- 
ness of the morning or the cool of the declining day. 
There is the kitchen-garden—do not shrink from that 
—with its weeds that seem made and meant expressly 





for your useful hands to eradicate. There are all the 
small fruits for you to cultivate and gather. There 
are vines for you to propagate and prune, grapes for | 
you to gather, and home-made wines, better than you | 
can buy, for you to make. And why cannot your 





chased in quantities to cheer the publishers, for the 
redundancy of money finds a ready channel in the 
creation of private libraries. These collections, how- 
ever, that spring up too suddenly, are never so useful 
to the possessors as those which are the gradual ac- 
cumulation of years. Too many new books at once 
will almost necessitate the thoughtful consideration 
ofnone. Reasons like these lead us to fear that with 
the general public these volumes of Mr. Wells’s may 
not weigh as they should. 

It is hardly to be expected that in a few columns 
of this journal we can give an adequate synopsis of 
some fifteen or sixteen hundred octavo pages. We 
cannot discover that the subject has disclosed any 
new points of paramount importance; but that Mr. 
Wells has afforded us assistance of a complemental 





*“The Life and Public Services of Samuel Adams, being a nar- 
rative of his acts and opinions, and of his bps A in producing 
and forwarding the American Revolution, with extracts from his 
Correspondence, State Papers, and Political Essays.” By Wil- 
liam V. Wells. Boston: Little Brown & Co. 1865. 3 vols. 8vo. 


To avail ourselves of all the means of health which | about the man. 
the Author of our being gives us is a duty we owe to| has called him a demagogue; and in that country the 
And we owe it to man- | traditional estimate of a man that once so outwitted 
kind. This is the duty of either sex, but it is espe-| them is likely to partake of the character which the 
cially and peculiarly obligatory on females; because | defeated in a political conflict are always ready to be- 
to them is peculiarly intrusted the physical (and | stow upon their conquerors. 
along with that, in a great degree, the moral) well-| of some kinship has been transmitted to the present. 
The health and happiness of 
families, the energy and thrift of nations, the vigor| than Garrison for emancipation; and, with persistent 
of posterity, are eminently dependent on the health-| efforts and not a little art, he worked the case up, as 
In this view of the} the lawyers would say. 
subject there may be more philanthropy in a lady’s} was the father of the democratic party, and, to be a 
ride or ramble for an hour than in the largest sum | leader of such a party, necessarily lays a man open to 


But | less life. 


has been only a spasmodic interest, expending itself | Phabet was substituted, 
in small editions and large-paper copies, amusing | Stee, in 1743, he took the affirmative in a discourse 


fingers, nicer than ours, perform the delicate operations | nature, enabling us to fill up a previous outline more 
You want objects to call} minutely, is quite evident. 

you out, for without an object out of doors you will 
incline to stay in, and may almost as well. I know a| derstood. There were those among his cotempora- 
lady of a most delicate constitution who prizes the | ries who took his measure accurately. Mr. Bancroft, 
small fruits in her garden and grounds far more for|who had at his command neatly all the material 
the occupation they give her out of doors than for| which the present author employs, has not failed to 


The character of Samuel Adams has been well un- 


use it to the proper end as far as he has already 


Dr. Dio Lewis says he “ has so many facts illustrat- | brought down his history. Mr. Frothingham, whose 
ing the wonderful power of the sun’s direct rays in| “ Life of Warren” has had but a few weeks’ priority 
curing certain classes of invalids, that he has seri-|in publication, has had similar resources with much 
ously thought of publishing a work to be denomi-| the same results as far as regards Adams's early life be- 
And| fore the Declaration of Independence. 
if he does, I have a fact or two for his book. But, as} well said that after this event he appears like a man 
I am not writing for invalids, whom I leave to the| who had, in a measure, fulfilled his mission. Not 


It has been 


,| that he was a less vigorous patriot than before, but 
that the military necessities raised up new heroes, and 


Among the pathies, then—of all the pathies—give | a large concourse of prominent men appeared on the 
us heliopathy. Give us that, and you give us aeropa-| same stage where he had at one time stood almost 
thy also ; for out wider the skies, with broad sunshine | alone. 


Yet, for all this, there has been, and still is, 
not a little misrepresentation in the popular mind 
In England Lord Stanhope (Mahon) 


’ 


In America an influence 


Adams began far more solitarily for independence 


He, far more than Jefferson, 


the charge of demagoguism from his opponents. The 
tories of the Revolution stigmatized him as the 
“orand incendiary,” and the subsequent federalists 
hardly spared him epithets as opprobrious. Their 
political descendants inherit their likes and dislikes; 
and if, after the lapse of time, there is a willingness 


T seems in many respects an opportune moment to | °° all sides to view his character dispassionately, 
make additions to our Revolutionary memorials, | ‘ere are not a few signs that the general notion of 
just as we are looking about us and counting the the man has suffered from the old cotemporary rancor. 
costs and gains of another great revolution in our Mr. Wells’s volumes are calculated to eradicate it. 
We are, doubtless, better prepared, because i hes 
of what we have recently gone through, to understand | Of fit blood for the eee. 
other emergencies, and to know how the public mind local politician, wise in his small sphere, and of blame- 
| works in such trials of its virtue and endurance. ; 
for all this, we do not approach the theme with just He was brought up under Puritan influences, but they 
the unalloyed satisfaction and the naive curiosity that | WT mingled not a little with traditional signs of ar- 
we used to experience before so grand a cotemporary | Stocracy. 
history had somewhat destroyed our relish for the bridge catalogue in the order assigned his family in 
We know there has been engendered, of late, social rank, and it was not the least significant of 
a fashion for collecting books and tracts on American the ‘subsequent changes in the feelings of the people 
history, stimulated, no doubt, by the idea that we that, coincident with the passions engendered by the 


Adams was, indeed, by nature a radical. He came 


His father had been a 


His mother was a deeply religious woman. 


He found his name put upon the Cam- 


Stamp Act, the more democratic sequence of the al- 
On taking his master’s de- 


on the lawfulness of resistance to the supreme magis- 
trate for preserving the commonwealth, thus antedat- 
ing Jonathan Mayhew’s famous sermon by some years. 
He could follow neither his father’s wish and become 
a theologian, nor the dictates of prudence and become 
a merchant. He craved political controversy. He 
was practicing his pen in the journals on the popular 
side. He consorted with those disaffected towards 
the government. He watched for every new spirit 
likely to aid the cause. In this way he led War- 
ren, Hancock, Quincy, and, later, Jefferson by the 
rand. It was his fortune to be the drawer of the res- 
olutions in town meeting, May, 1764, which made the 
first public denial of the assumed rights of parlia- 
ment. The lead he took then he never renounced. 
He was ever ahead of his compeers. He lost no occa- 
sion to make the most of every event or manifestation 
of character in the times and the actors. He thought 
nothing too insignificant for symbolizing his aims, He 
would use no British-made fabrics; the ladies met to 
spin, but expected no imported beverage at Mrs. 
Adams’s tea-table. In his place as a representative 
in the provincial assembly he found means silently 
and gradually to eliminate from all the usual parlia- 
mentary forms every customary expression of British 
supremacy. He knew the arts of temporizing and 
softness and smooth address, and pushed them not as 
far as most, yet enough to test their advantage; but 
when the time came for decision he was as stanch as 
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he had been gracious and as inflexible as he had been 
complacent. He showed a repletion of resources as 
great when he braved an attack as when he charmed 
by engaging manners. It was his maxim always to keep 
the enemy in the wrong, and he was too practiced in 
discovering treachery ever to be deceived. He 
reached the limit of expediency, however, sooner 
than most, and never allowed it to surmount princi- 
ple. When others would yield to the privilege of 
representation in parliament, he viewed the offer as 
only designed to strengthen tyranny by the seeming 
complicity and powerless conjunction of the colonies. 
Hancock, Otis, and Cushing would have practiced im- 
portunity to secure the return of the assembly to Bos- 
ton when the royal governor had removed it to Cam- 
bridge, but Adams strenuously refused to make any 
recognition of an implied right in Hutchinson, and 
conquered by his obstinacy. The opposition was gen- 
eral to his scheme of committees of correspondence, 
on the ground that it was not the time for them yet; 
but his personal character carried the point. Frank- 
lin would have had the tea paid for that had been 
emptied into Boston harbor, for fear of an untimely 
precipitation of events; but Adams called him a 
bungling politician, and the tea was not paid for. 
When delay in commissioning privateers was urged 
in Congress, he favored haste ; when short enlistments 
were preferred, he pictured a long contest. He fore- 
told the military requirements of the situation, and 
incurred Hancock’s enmity by overlooking him to put 
a fit soldier like Washington at the head ; yet, when 
the chief developed his Fabian policy, he could ill 
brook the delay. When the South were for reconcilia- 
tion, he prayed for a battle to fire their ardor. He 
found that to Congress independence was a political 
bugbear, but, by persuasion and argument, he 
stripped it of its terrors, When, in 1781, he saw the 
southern delegates entertaining the proffers of me- 
diation by Russia, on the basis of a merely implied in- 
dependence, he was aroused anew to the hazards of 
the hour, and never ceased till he saw the Revolution 
at last carried through, as Webster has said, on the 
strict question of principle. 

With all this spirit of determination and foresight, 
his conduct was not unfrequently tempered by a pol- 
icy that could give way on subordinate grounds to 
the essential ones. His nomination of the churchman 
Duché for the chaplaincy of the first Congress was 

» prompted by the desire of a Puritan to conciliate the 
Cavalier of the South. This spirit entered not a little 
into his preference for Washington. He hated slay- 
ery with all a Puritan’s fervor, but he would not abide 
the discussion of the subject when independence was 
in question. He seemed ever to know the extreme 
point »eyond which forbearance ceased to be a virtue, 
and where agitation would precipitate events before 
they were ripe. He could be discreet when occasion 
demanded, or he could be scathing in his protest, as 
Hutchinson well found out when he quailed before 
his demand for the removal of the troops after the 
massacre—the situation, by the way, that Copley 
seized in that spirited likeness that hung so long in 
the Hancock mansion, and now adorns Faneuil Hall, 
an engraving from which is one of the portraits ac- 
companying the present work. There was no period 
that so brought out the strong resources of the man 
like that interval in 1771-2, when it seemed as if the 
whole torrent of the previous indignation had flatten- 
ed to a stagnant pool; when John Adams had retired 
in disgust at the apathy and given himself over to 
professional thrift; when James Otis, irritable, weak, 
and, from his injuries, hardly = resvonsible agent, 
was succumbing in flattery to the government; when 
Hancock was irresolute, and almost every prominent 
leader mistrusted the cause’s success, During all this 
he never hesitated ; he believed in the people and in 
the end. It was a faith, however, that brought him 
not a few trials, When he saw a people whom he 


had lived only to serve put Hancock in their first 
governor’s chair, and deny himself the honor of the 
secretaryship, and his friends were manifesting their 
indignation, he simply hushed their complaints and 
When he 
saw the tendency of Congress was to centralize pow- 
er, and put departmental ministers in the place of 
committees emanating directly from the popular as- 


counseled obedience to the popular will. 


stopping to consider the requirements of an organized 
government. He was among the foremost to augur 
all kinds of exclusive evils from the new Society of 
Cincinnati. He would not give his sanction to the 
adoption of, the federal Constitution without the 
guarantee of the rights of the states that was subse- 
quently added. He viewed with the utmost concern 
what he deemed the backsliding spirit that sanctioned 
the concession made to Britain by the treaty of Jay, in 
1796, 
No one but such a dupe or falsifier as Hutchinson 
ever maligned his private character. His piety was 
undeniable ; nor, if sometimes stern, was he ever mo- 
rose. He could unbend in social converse, and charm 
with one of the sweetest voices or win by alluring 
suavity. Children delighted him. He was always 
cheerful and hopeful. Ever poorin pocket, but happy 
in a wife of New England thrift, when his friends 
urged him to remit his patriotism for a reason of pe- 
cuniary forecast, he shamed them by preserving his 
gentility in his poverty and living hospitably though 
frugally. As a writer, his works, if collected, would 
prove him one of the best, as he was perhaps the 
most voluminous, of all our early statists. He had 
logical precision, a clear severity of language, the 
judgment of one who had studied mankind, and wit 
and sarcasm for the need. He seems absolutely to 
have had no purely literary instincts; all was cen- 
tered in politics. His biographer says that in all 
records of his speeches, conversation, or writings 
there is not a single discussion but upon religious, 
political, or social subjects. 
Such is one of the clearest-cut characters in Ameri- 
can history. Theodore Parker well called him one 
of Plutarch’s men. He seems crystallized by ages 
rather than gone from us hardly a lifetime as yet. 
Boston has done something towards commemorating 
her Revolutionary heroes, but she has strangely neg- 
lected him. Otis stands at Mount Auburn in the 
graceful action of Crawford’s modeling; John 
Adams has been counterfeiged by Rogers; Franklin 
by Greenough; Warren by Dexter; and but the other 
day they conferred monumental honors on a son of 
Virginia, Alexander Hamilton; but Samuel Adams 
is without a monument. His burial-place is undis- 
tinguished; the sites of his residences on Purchase 
and Winter Streets are forgotten; and only the State 
House, whose corner-stone he laid, stands like the 
monument of Wren. 
We can speak but very briefly of the execution of 
the book before us. Mechanically, itis fitted for the 
shelf of classicoctayos. In its literary quality it is a 
work of thoroughness and general fairness, notwith- 
standing some question might be raised of the way in 
which he passes by Adams’s supposed sympathy with 
the Conway cabal; and more stress may be thought 
to be laid upon the ungenerous than upon the generous 
characteristics of John Hancock. In the conduct of 
the story he is led rather to an aggregation of mate- 
rial than a digest of it, and the process has its advan- 
tages. Some may deem that he steps aside too often 
from the course of his narrative to present us anew a 
full length of his subject, when we were very accept- 
ably evolving the picture in our own minds, as he 
unwound the story. The style, though on the whole 
lucid and unambitiously correct, is occasionally mar- 
red by trite expressions, like ‘ howling wilderness,” 
‘speaks volumes,” and the like; and, what is more 
inexcusable, by a habit of confounding “ allusion ” 
and “reference,” and the use of that most absurd 
concatenation of ideas, ‘a mutual friend,” which we 
are surprised should escape the query of so good a 
scholar as the reader of the University Press. 

J. W. 
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“ Personal Reminiscences of the Life and Times of Gar- 
diner Spring, Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, in New York City.” 1866. 2 vols. Pp. 
348, 293. 

Rev. GARDINER SpriNG, D.D., now about finishing 
the eighty-first year of his life, has compiled in these 
two volumes a succinct record of his eventful career ; 
and so prominent a figure has he been in the con- 
flicts, theological and religious, in this country dur- 
ing the present century, that, while aiming to 





sembly, he sighed over the lapse from democracy, not 


almost unavoidably, an interesting monograph of the 
progress of Protestantism in America for over half a 
century. Reading it we feel as if we were listening 
to the death-song of an aged warrior who, having 
gathered his children and his dependents around 
him, rehearses the story of his life, and fights anew 
with all the zest of younger days and younger blood 
the battles in which, in the years that are gone, he 
bore a conspicuous part. Anticipating obvious ob- 
jections to the work, Dr. Spring says: 

“T never thought much of a man’s writing memoirs of 
himself; nor do I now think of it without embarrassment. 
The subject itself is a most humiliating one; and were it 
not interwoven with so many sweet memories of others, 
and so many important events, and, above all, with so 
many delightful recollections of that almighty and invisi- 
ble hand that brings ‘ the blind by a way that they knew 
not,’ and leads ‘them in paths that they have not known,’ 
and whose grace abounds more than my sin abounds, 


the discouragement and mortification of such a review 
would be absolutely forbidding.” 

The author of this work was born on the 24th of 
February, 1785, and entered Yale College in the fall 
of 1799, the youngest of his classmates, among whom 
was John C. Calhoun. Graduating in 1805, he went 
to Bermuda to teach, but returned early in 1806 to 
marry Miss Susan Barney, of New Haven. In 1808 
Mr. Spring returned to New Haven, and was admitted 
to the bar in December of that year, but, within 
twelve months afterwards, relinquished the profession 
of the law for that of the ministry. At once he began 
the study of theology, and, leaving the theological 
seminary in Andover in May, 1810, was ordained as 
minister of the gospel and installed pastor of the 
Brick Church, New York, on the 8th of August, 1810. 
Such, in brief, was Dr. Spring’s career before assum- 
ing charge of the pulpit which he has filled so honor- 
ably for over fifty-five years. His subsequent history 
is too well known to need rehearsing in this connec- 
tion, though told with great minuteness in the vol- 
umes before us. 

In the chapter entitled “My Ordination and my 
Ministry” the author expresses his views upon preach- 
ing in such plain terms that we make the subjoined 
extracts, since they are the testimony of one whose 
words are entitled to weight from his long service in 
the ministry : 

“T have generally aimed to preach on important sub- 
jects. The more important they were, the better were 
they suited to my tastes and wishes. I began 
my work rather with the view of being instrumental in 
the conversion of sinners than of comforting the people 
of God.”—Vol. L., page 109. 

“T have preached many, very many, very poor ser- 
mons, but rarely one that was hastily written. : 
Almost uniformly I began my sermon on the morning of 
every Tuesday, so that, if I finished it by Friday noon, I 
had one day to spare for general reading. If my subject 
required more than a week’s study, I gave to it two 
weeks, sometimes three, sometimes four, and in one in- 
stance six weeks, and was greatly the gainer by so do- 
ing.”—Vol. I., page 110. 

“In writing for the pulpit I have been careful to leave 
space enough in my manuscripts to interline new 
thoughts as they occurred from my general reading, and, 
what is of quite as much importance, to cultivate the habit 
of striking out old ones that were needless.”—Vol IL. 
page 111. 

“On the subject of preaching with notes or without 
them, it is difficult to express any satisfactory views. If 
aman can lose sight of himself in preaching, and rise 
above the fear and applause of his hearers; if he can be 
so thoroughly master of his subject that in his illustra- 
tions his memory shall not embarrass his invention, he 
will preach better without notes than with them. The 
danger with extemporaneous preachers is, that they are 
not students ; the defect and danger of written discourses, 
that the preacher has not the confidence to look his 
audience in the face, unless he is indorsed and sustained 
by his manuscript.” 

A large portion of this work of Dr. Spring consists 
of records of theological disputes which have already 
passed into history, and, if not unknown, are but little 
understood by the present generation. Into the discus- 
sion of the questions once in dispute the reverend doctor 
plunges with all the ardor of youth, Thus, in alluding to 
the withdrawal of the Baptists from the American Bible 
Society, he waxes as warm as if the event had occur- 
red yesterday, instead of thirty years ago: 

“TI cannot see that the pretensions of Papacy are a whit 
more abhorrent to the spirit and genius of the gospel, or 
more offensive to its divine author, than those of the 
modern Baptists. The basis on which they build them- 
selves, as a sect, is utterly at war with that charity, sym- 

pathy, fellowship, and co-operation which are the native 
product of the spirit of grace and the glory of Christ’s 
religion. . . . What fouler schism is on the record of the 


past than the Baptist secession from the national Bible 
Society ?”’—Vol. 1., pages 832-3. 





give but the record of a single life, he has written, 


The first three chapters of the second volume con- 
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NRE, 
tain Dr. Spring’s views upon “ Hopkinsianism,” the | 
“ New Haven Theology,” and the “ Exscinding Acts | 
of the General Assembly,” all of which are character- | 
ized by the sharpness with which these subjects were | 
discussed at the time that they engaged the attention | 
of American: Christians. The author is not so happy | 
in his treatment of these subjects as he is in the dis- 
cussion of questions more religious and less technical- 
ly theological, and, quite frequently, allows the ani- 
mosity of by-gone days to crop out, e.g.,at the close 
of the chapter on the New Haven theology : 

“T care less for theories than ever, but I care more for 
God’s Word; its obvious meaning is its true meaning ; 
and I submit to it, even where its teachings are most 
painful and humiliating. Why should man, who is a 
worm, sit in judgment upon the decisions of infinite wis- 
dom? Make the radical error of New Haven theology 
the starting-point, and the Bible would have been a very 
different book. There is little of the Bible in this the 
ology. Lord Bacon admonished one of his friends, who 
had just been appointed judge of the Common Pleas, 
that ‘he must draw his learning out of his books, not out 
of his brains ’"—a fitting admonition to the advocates of 
the New Haven philosophy.” 

In this same chapter allusion is made to a produc- 
tion by “a late writer and a disciple of the New 
Haven school, Benjamin W. Dwight, Esq., of this 
city ;” it evidently escaped the author's notice that 
the gentleman referred to is a regularly ordained min- 
ister, and received the honorary degree of D.D. a} 
few years since from a female college in the western 
part of this state. 





Two chapters in this volume are composed of ex- | 
tracts from the doctor’s journal, which are interesting | 
though somewhat unusual in such a work as this. | 
Under the date of August 7, 1860, he records the | 
death of his first wife, and pays the following touch- | 
ing tribute to her worth: 


“T have been her husband and she my wife for four- | 
and-fifty years; our attachment has been mutual, and | 
strong and sweet to the end. I had no friend on earth in | 
whom I had such reliance; no counselor so wise; no 
comforter so precious. For the last thirty years we have 
rarely differed in opinion; when we did, I generally 
found she was right and I was wrong; and when I per- 
severed in my judgment she knew how to yield her 
wishes to mine, and would sometimes say, with a smile, 
‘God has set the man above the woman. You are king, 
my husband, but Iam the queen.’ In all my ministry, 
in sickness and in health, at home and abroad, by night 
and by day, I never knew her own convenience, comfort, 
or pleasure take the place of my duty to the people of 
my charge.”’—Vol. IL., page 80. 





Nearly five years afterwards, under the date of 
April 13, 1865, the following entry appears in the 
journal: 

“My sweet wife was too valuable a woman ever to be 
forgotten. The preceding sketch furnishes but the outline 
of her excellences, which I have presented more at large 
at the close of the sermon commemorative of one who was 
my first love. I never thought I could love another. 
But I was advariced beyond my threescore years and ten, 
partially blind, and needed a helper fitted to my age and 
condition ; no one needs such a helper more than a man 
in my advanced years. I sought, and God gave me an- 
other wife. A few days only more than a year after the 
death of Mrs. Spring, on the 14th of August, 1861, I was 
married to Abba Grosvenor Williams, the only surviving 
child of the late Elisha Williams, Esq., a distinguished 
member of the bar. She is the heiress of a large prop- 
erty, and retains it in herown hands. She is intent on 
her duty as a wife, watchful of my wants, takes good care 
of me, is an excellent housekeeper, and, instead of adding 
to the expenses of my household, shares them with her 
husband. Not until after our mutual engagement was 
entered into did we know that we were descended from 
the same stock, and that our grandmothers were sisters.” 
—Vol. IL, page 91. 

There is much in these “Personal Reminiscences” 
which we should like to extract if space permitted, 
and which is of decided interest. The material of the 
book is quite like that generally selected for a memoiy 
compiled after the death of its subject, but it has, in 
addition, the vivacity of an autobiography. The 
rigid critic may find in it frequent passages for ani- 
madversion ; but only a person lacking respect for 
the venerable man who, at the advanced age of 
eighty-one, favors the public with the personal rem- 
iniscences of his life, or not in accord with the sub. 
ject-matter itself, would give his pen free course. No 
one can read the book without deriving both profit 
and information, and few will rise from its perusa, 
without feeling as if they had been holding persona] 
converse with aking among men, who, having laid 
aside the scarred armor that he wore, and relinquished 
the cares of office, awaits the crown which his religious 
faith has taught him to believe is the reward of a life 








spent in defending and extending that faith among 
men, : 


“ Hereward, the Last of the English.” By 
Kingsley, author of ** Two Years Ago,” ete. 
Ticknor & Fields, 1866. Pp. 397. 

Ir any one wishes to get a vivid conception of the 
first great epoch of English history—the period of 
the Conquest—he cannot do better than to purchase 
Mr. Kingsley’s last novel. No other prose writer of 
to-day has such large capacity for entering into an 
intimate and full communion with the subtlest phases 
of human life in a remote era. He seizes instinct- 
ively upon each salient aspect and important detail, 
losing nothing and comprehending all; and is especi- 
ally successful in that most difficult of tasks, the 
reproducing every circumstance for our own times 
with perfect fidelity to its spirit and a singular 
loyalty to the letter of tradition. His earlier novel, 
“ Hypatia,” was like a calcium light, illuminating 
every dark corner, every dim and shadowy outline of 
that first reaction against Christianity which is known 
as the Neo-platonic episode of Alexandria. ‘“ Amyas 
Leigh,” with all its grave faults, gave the world a 
portraiture of the adventurous side of the Elizabethan 
period such as has not been, nor is likely soon to be, 
equaled. And now, though the scholar may very 
properly consult the ancient “ Metrical Chronicle of 
Geofirey Gaimar,” the “De Eestis Herewardi,” and 
the “ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,” yet for any adequate 
realization of the England of 1066, its life and soul, 
its movement and varied coloring, this story ot 
“ Hereward, the Last of the English,” is of more 
value than a hundred manuscripts. 

The great central figure of the book is that son of 
Leofric, Earl of Mercia, and of the fair Godiva, who 
proved himself the most powerful, wary, and danger- 
ous of all those Saxon leaders who offered a sturdy 
but hopeless resistance to the progress of William of 
Normandy. Outlawed at the age of eighteen for an 
offense against the monks, Hereward led a wild and 
eventful life for many years, lingering for a while in 
Northumberland and Scotland among the Danish- 
English of those regions ; then voyaging scuth to Corn- 
wall, where the old Britons still intrenched themselves 
against the Saxon as they had done against the Ro- 
man, and the bards still sang the deathless deeds of 
“ King Arthur and the Table Round.” Next crossing 
the west channel to Waterford, he fights the rough, 
unkempt Irish kernes, is back again to Cornwall to 
assist in the rescue of the fair daughter of Ironhook 
from the hands of Hannibal Erylls, King of Marazion, 
and finally goes sea-faring, like his ancestors before 
him, in the English Channel and the North Ocean. 
Wrecked off Flanders, he submits himself to the great 
marquis, Baidwin the Debonair, and does faithful 
service in the war against the Frisians, engages in sore 
encounters in tournament, and hazards a “ bare-sack” 
raid into the rich manor lands of Dirk Hammerhand, 
in Walcheren, ending this second leaf in his history 
by marrying the beautiful Torfrida, and reposing 
briefly amid the idle pleasures of St. Omer from the 
rigors of the camp and field. During all the early 
strife of Norman with Saxon he stood aloof, hating 
with equal zest the sons of Edward the Confessor, the 
Godwins, and the invader. But when the billows 
of war set northward beyond the historic Watling 
Street on towards the Fen-country to Croydon, Ely, 
and his father’s earldom, all the old feuds, jealousies, 
and hatreds of earlier years were forgotten, He 
buckled on his armor, set sail with all his men, landed 
at the Wash, proclaiming Sweyn of Denmark king, 
and thus commenced that long and ill-starred strug- 
gle which has made his name famous in story. We 
have no desire to enter into the details of this last aud 
most brilliant portion of his career, nor should we 
have been at the pains of glancing over any part of it 
had we not wished to show the breadth and various- 
ness of the scenes which Mr. Kingsley had at his com- 
mand. That he has made good and effective use of 
his material we need not say. All the splendors, the 
iniquity, the ignorance, and the poverty of that age 
are painted in a succession of magnificent pictures, 


Charles 
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absence of that congruity, that gradual knitting to- 
gether of events into a catastrophe, which fiction 
proper demands. This, indeed, is a defect that is 
traceable in all our author’s books, but is lost sight of 
—a fact that proves his genius—in the grand intensity 
of single passages, in his enthusiastic and eloquent de- 
scription, and in the exceeding delicacy of all his por- 
traits of women. 


Another noticeable peculiarity of the present work 
is the shadowiness of many: of the characters. Much 
of this is unquestionably due to the uncertainty at- 
taching to all the historical data; but it is also at- 
tributable toa rare artistic feeling—the painful con- 
sciousness of the presence of much that is unbeautiful 
in what he was bound to describe, and a wish to 
soften the hard aspect of the men and manners of the 
age by vailing them, at least in part, from the reader's 
eye. It results that only two characters are at all 
worked out—Hereward and Torfrida, the latter a 
majestic creation, containing elements that would be 
cold and ungrateful to the quick sensitiveness of our 
day, but harmonizing admirably with the strong 
background of the Conquest. Martin Lightfoot, the 
faithful servant of Hereward, is another fine, though 
scarcely elaborated, study ; and Leofric, the priest, is 
something more than a sketch of the earliest of that 
long series of warrior-monks of the merry greenwood 
of which Friar Tuck is the greatest and latest exem- 
plar. 

But though there is so much that is excellent and 
praiseworthy in this book, constituting it a valuable 
addition to popular history, and no unworthy pro- 
duct of its author's Cambridge professorate, yet we 
cannot but regret that Mr. Kingsley should have 
so far changed from the past as to make the writing 
of it possible. In “ Hereward ” muscular Christianity 
is stripped of the last shreds of its humanity, and be- 
comes the gospel of brute force. The hero is arro- 
gant, vindictive, passionate, cruel, There is some- 
thing in him that, in spite of the superficial chivalric 
surroundings, reminds us of the American Indian. 
Here is a brief extract from a love scene which will 
exemplify our meaning : 

“*Hereward! Hereward!’ and, in her passion, she 
seized him by both his hands. ‘I know you! I know 
that device upon your hand. At last! at last my hero— 
my idol! How have I longed for this moment! How 
have I toiled for it, and not in vain! Good heavens! 
what am I saying?’ And sbe tried, in her turn, to escape 
from Hereward’s mailed arms. 

“«Then you do not care for that man?’ 

“<Wor him? Here! take my favor, wear it before all 
the world, and guard it as you only can; and let them.all 
know that Torfrida is your love.’ 

“ And with hands trembling with passion she bound 
the ribbon round his helm. 

“* Ves, Iam Hereward,’ he almost shouted ; ‘the Ber- 
serker, the brain-hewer, the land-thief, the sea-thief, the 
feeder of wolf and raven—Aoi! Ere my beard was grown 
I was a match for giants. How much more now, that I 
am aman whom ladies love? Many a champion has 
quailed before my very glance. How much more, now 
that I wear Torfrida’s gift? Aoi!’” (p. 114.) 

“Aoi” certainly sounds more like a war-whoop 
than a love melody, and there are a great many more 
traces of savagery in the character of this stout sea- 
rover as his life unfolds. We do not mean to inti- 
mate that Mr. Kingsley has grown bloodthirsty or an 
especial admirer of ferocity as he increases in years. 
But he is the victim of a theory that he cannot over- 
ride. One of the most remarkable among the very 
many disciples of Carlyle, he resembles that power- 
ful writer in more than one particular. There is 
especially a signiticant identity between these two 
creeds, since a belief in hero-worship and in muscle 
is much the same thing when sifted down. And if 
we consult their writings we shall find that there is 
not a greater contrast between those beautiful and 
infinitely tender essays on “ Burns,” the “ Corn-Law 
Rhymes,” etc., and “ Frederick the Great,” than is to 
be seen in “Hereward” when compared with the 
touching humanities of “ Alton Locke.” Of course, 
betwixt the “Autobiography of a Tailor” and the 
“Last of the English” there are wide differences of 
time, place, and race; and, as we have shown, it has 








evidently been our author’s aim to mitigate in some 


Critically speaking, “Hereward” is not a story; it is slight degree the palpable barbarities of the period he 
a biography. As a novel, it fails because-the author, | describes. But that he should have made such a 
adhering lovingly to whatever was veracious in the | choice, and should have treated the subject with so 
traditions, has frequently been forced to sacrifice dra- | manifest a relish for hard fighting and bold riding, is 
matic effect, while there is, consequently, an enforced | a proof that his reverence for thew and sinew has 
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warped his judgmeat, The same wrong-headed ten- 
dency is perceptible in Kingsley’s brother Henry, who 
can see no fault in Governor Eyre’s late conduct in 
Jamaica because that gentleman did some rough 
walking and notable frontier services in Australia, 
It is sad and vexatious to discover such an unfortu- 
nate and dangerous slavery to an idea in men whose 
impulsesare by nature generous and fine. For though 
physical strength is a very desirable thing, just as it 
is also very pleasant to have a balance in one’s favor 
at the bank, yet since gunpowder has made equals of 
dwarfs and giants, there are qualities even more to 
be desiderated than the gifts of the P.R.. 








LITERARIANA. 


AMERICAN. 


A WELL-READ correspondent, who signs himself “ Ru- | 
fus,’ and who, for aught we know, is a descendant of 
Rufus the Red, requests us to publish the following note, 
which we gladly do, feeling ourselves an interest in the 
subject which excites his curiosity : 

“T, W. Hiaarnson.—Dear Sir: In Chaucer's ‘ Le- 
gende of Goode Women’ there occurs, in a description of 
the fight between the Roman army and the forces of An- 
tony and Cleopatra, the following verse : 

‘** With grisly soun out gooth the grete gonne.” 
And in the works of Epictetus lately published, with 
your name on the title-page as translator, there occurs on 
page 63, chapter xxi., the following question : ‘Why, 
then, do you walk as if you had swallowed a ramrod 

“Now, sir, being a military man, fresh from the active du- 
ties of the field, as also a man of culture and scholarship,vou 
are doubtless well informed in the history of ramrods. 
Therefore I would like to know if it is your opinion that 
the ramrod which the consequential person in Epictetus 
is supposed to have swallowed was doubtless the same one 
used in loading the ‘ grete gonne’ mentioned by Chaucer ? 

“Ever yours, RUFUws.” 

Tue following note reached us the other day, evidently 
by mistake : 

“T will send you one pan of sausages to-morrow morn- 
ing. Meet the mail at the depot, and get it. Yours, in 
haste, — —.” 

We have no doubt but that the sausages were good, 
but as we do not receive “truck” of that nature for sub- 
scriptions to Te RounD TABLE, we must ask the gen- 
tleman, or lady, for whom the above rote was intended, 
to exchange it for the greenbacks which should have 
come in the envelope addressed to us. 

Tue latest instance of running a story into the ground 
is that of the one now being published in J/urper’s 

Weekly with a flourish of trumpets, as having been writ- 
ten at the South during the war, and under such danger- 
ous circumstances that its author was frequently com- 
pelled to bury it! Its title is “ Inside,” to which we beg 
leave to add, “A Resurrected Romance.” 

THAT a new magazine was to be started in New York 
we had from time to time heard, and encountered notices 
of it in sundry out-of-town journals; but, knowing how 
little they are to be depended upon for accuracy, and re- 
membering several similar cries of the forthcoming liter- 
ary wolf, we paid but little attention to the rumor. It 
was true in the main, however, though all the statements 
concerning it were wide of the mark as regarded details, 
particularly the last, which made Messrs. Hurd & Hough- 
ton its publishers and Mr. Bayard Taylor its editor. Itis 
to be published by Messrs. Bunce & Huntington, and ed 
ited by—we know not whom ; but certainly not Mr. Tay. 
lor. Its title is “ ‘own and Country: A Fortnightly Maga. 
zine,” and its contents, the prospectus says, “ will be solely 
original, and will consist of contributions from the fore- 
most names of American literature.” Setting aside the 
“foremost names,” for which alone we care nothing, 
we are glad to see that we are to have at least one 
American magazine which will not draw upon foreign 
brains for any of its material. The title of the magazine, 
which strikes us as a happy one, is not new, we may men- 
tion—though as good as new, not having been in use for 
nearly a hundred years. The first number of the old 
“Town and Country” was published on the first of Janu- 
ary, 1769, and there is some reason to believe that poor 
Chatterton was its editor. That he wrote for it is certain, 
as he did for most of the minor London periodicals, of 
which there was a plentiful crop, most of which were of 
the mushroom order, being as short-lived as they were 
dreary. We trust the new magazine will be a shining 








volume is this : 
TAKE HEART! | 
All day the stormy wind has blown 
From off the dark and rainy sea; 
No bird has past the window flown, 
The only song has been the moan 
The wind made in the willow tree. 


This is the summer’s burial time; 

She died when dropped the earliest leaves, 
And, cold upon her rosy prime, 
Fell down the autumn’s frosty rime— 

Yet I am not as one who grieves, 


For well I know o’er sunny seas 
The bluebird waits for April skies; 
And at the roots of forest trees 
The Mayflowers sleep in fragrant ease, 
And violets hide their azure eyes. 

O thou, by winds of grief o’erblown 
Beside some golden summer’s bier, 
Take heart! Thy birds are only flown, 
Thy blossoms sleeping, tearful sown, 

To greet thee in the immortal year! 

THE same house publishes “ Poems of Faith and Affec- 
tion,” by Mrs. W. H. Milburn, a volume of equal pretti- 
ness, and, we are sorry to say, no more poetical worth. 
As usual in these cases, the least ambitious pieces are the 
best. This, for instance, is good enough to quote: 

TWELVE KISSES, 
“ Twelve kisses, mamma, twelve kisses, 
For every hour of the night! 


For I shall not see you again 
Till the sun is shining bright. 


I want to say my prayers, 
And we'll have a little talk; 
And then go down, dear mother, 
And take a pleasant walk.” 
And the little maiden prayed, 
Then went to her snowy bed: 
‘* Now give me, dear mother, the prayer-book 
For a hymn,” she sweetly said. 
Mamma went down and left her, 
And, later in the night, 
When she came to her own slumbers— 
*Twam a picture fair and bright! 
On her snow-white pillow lying 
Was the 'ovely angel-child, 
The scarlet robe contrasting 
With her face so pale and mild. 
And her hands held open the prayer-book, 
And her eyes were closed in sleep! 
O God, this flower was only lent— 
It was too rare to keep! 

How much such little episodes of child-life are to fa- 
thers and mothers, and how little tothe public! Among 
the most fitting of all themes for poetry, few even of the 
finest poets have succeeded in turning them to poetical 
account, and none, that we remember, with more success 
than Mr. Longfellow, whose genius is of a peculiarly 
home-like and gentle character. 





FOREIGN. 

Tue “ Cornhill” for January reprints one of Thacker- 
ay’s unsuccessful trifles, published in book-form before he 
became famous. Its title is “‘ The Second Funeral of Na- 
poleon.” 

F. G. TRAFFORD, the author of “ George Geith,” “ Max- 
well Drewitt,” and other novels which are well spoken 
of, commences a new story in Once a Week, called “The 
Race for Wealth.” 

QUEEN VICTORIA has rewarded Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son’s long services to science by a baronetcy. 


ONE would hardly think that the gout was favorable 
to literary pursuits of any kind, yet Lord Derby is known 
to have made his translation of Homer while suffering 
from an attack of it, and, more recently, the Rev. George 
Musgrave has turned it to account by translating the 
Odyssey, making his sofa do duty as Pegasus. 

A cuRIOvs instance of the caprice and ignorance of 
continental censors of the press occurred lately in Paris, 
in connection with a translation from Thackeray, proba- 
bly of his “Jeames’s Diary,” which the Paris Board of 
Index refused to stamp, ‘“ because the book contains 


prising three volumes. There is evidently no ‘sacrifice’ 
or ‘merit’ in this. With a fixed sale of more than 5,000 


; Subscribed copies, and an average sale of more than 


10,000 copies of each new product of any tolerable author, 
and with the market open all over the world except Eng- 
land and the colonies, this collection is, doubtless, a very 
well-paying speculation—nay, more, the desire to have 
their works published in one collection with the 
créme de la créme of English literature, and the un- 
consciousness of the great damage which is done to their 
original editions by the ‘Tauchnitz Edition,’ makes 
British authors overlook the ridiculously small sums 
offered to them by the continental publisher, and they 
consent to part with their copyrights for ever, and for a 
trifle. When Victor Hugo dined one day with Mr. Hau- 
mann, the great reprinter of French works at Brussels, 
the latter, pointing to his park and mansion, said to him, 
‘C’est votre imagination qui m’a obtenu cette réalité.’ 
With more irony, and the same right, could Baron 
Tauchnitz address these words to his English authors, 
and their English publishers. For the possibility of pub- 
lishing his collection is based on the ‘imagination’ of the 
English authors that what they getbesides their Eng- 
lish honorarium is profit, whilst it is a loss only, by 
damaging the sale of the original edition, and that of any 
future cheap edition published by the original publisher 
in England. ‘rhe firm Tauchnitz have their depdts in 
New York, Paris, Russia, the Dutch colonies—every- 
where. The sale of the ‘Tauchnitz Edition’ in the 
United States decreases the sale of the English editions 
much more than any other reprint published in Amer- 
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Mr. R. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE furnishes an excellent in- 
troduction to the edition of “Munchausen” lately pub- 
lished with Doré’s illustrations, which contains a few 
facts concerning that singular book. Originally pub- 
lished in English in a connected form, the “ Adventures” 
were written by a German named Raspé, who was a run- 
away from justice in Germany, and in England a store- 
keeper of Dalcoath Mine, Cornwall. The first portion of 
the “ Adventures” was published as early as 1785. It 
was dedicated to Bruce, the Abyssinian traveler, and con- 
tained only the second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth chap- 
ters of the work as we have it now. Between its first ap- 
pearance and 1819 it had increased fourfold in bulk. 
Biirger, the author of “ Leonora,” seems to have published 
the first German edition in 1787, while G. Kearsley, of 
Fleet Street, London, published in the preceding year a 
set of copperplate illustrations of it. The materials of 
the book have been traced as far back as the medi- 
wval period. The “ Delicize Academice” of J. P. Lange, 
published in 1665, contains, it is said, some of its fables ; 
and Rabelais shows at least one of the legends in his 
fourth book. Mr. Shore has imported some additions 
from M. Theophile Gautier. Such, in brief, is all that 
is known about this curious chronicle of monstrous 
lying. 

THE author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe” assumed on the 
first of January the editorship of a new magazine, “ The 
Monthly Packet of Evening Reading.” 


THE January number of the “ Art Journal” contains a 
paper by Mr. John Ruskin entitled “The Cestus of 
Aglaia;” another, by Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton, “On 
the Artistic Observation of Nature ;” and the continua- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Hall’s jejune articles on “ The Au- 
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thors of the Age,” to specimens of which we were treated 
a year or so ago in the “ Atlantic Monthly.” The present 
number of their “ Journal” takes up the poet Southey. 


Mr. J. PAYNE COLLIER writes a letter to the Athe 
neum, from his residence at Maidenhead, in reference to 
one of his forthcoming reprints of old English liter- 
ature: 


“A fruitless search by literary antiquaries, during 
nearly the whole of the last century, warfants us in say- 
ing that there is in existence but one perfect copy of the 
‘Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant Inventions ; that single 
complete exemplar I am about to reprint, and it is now 
in a forward state in the press. The earliest work of the 
kind in English was ‘ Tottel’s Miscellany,’ 1557; next 
came the ‘Paradise of Dainty Devices,’ 1576; and, third- 
ly, the ‘Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant Inventions,’ 1578, 
The two first of these I have already reprinted, the third 
will be completed in about a month ; and, if [ have health 
and eyesight, they will speedily be followed by the 
‘Pheenix Nest,’ 1593; by ‘ England’s Helicon,’ 1600 ; and 
by Davison’s ‘ Poetical Rhapsody,’ 1602. The whole will 
form a handsome uniform series of six separate works of 
the highest interest and greatest rarity. 





strictures on the British aristocracy of such intense acer- 
bity that remonstrances from Her Majesty’s government | 


might be the consequence of its authorized circulation! ” | 
A CORRESPONDENT of the Railway News gossips in| 
this fashion about Baron Tauchnitz, and his well-known | 


series of reprints of “ British Authors :” 


“The English public will be surprised to learn that | 





antithesis in these respects. The first number will be 
published in April. 

Messrs, Hurp & Hovuguton have just published, in a 
pretty little volume, a collection of the poems of Miss 


| the sums at which the copyrights qf their standard au- | 

thors are bought are, as arule, within the limits of £10 to | 
| £20, and that the highest amount ever paid by him to one | 
| only of the foremost English authors now living, did not | 
exceed the sum of £100. It is to be remarked that the | 





“ With respect to all of them, I shall persevere in the 
course I have hitherto adopted, furnishing fifty copies at 
the mere cost of print, paper, and transcript, the recipient 
of each exemplar providing me beforehand with his pro- 
portion of what I calculate will be the entire expense. I 
make myself responsible, in every instance, for the accu- 
racy of the text; and my reward is the pleasure I re- 
ceive in doing congenial work, and in the reflection that 
I am thus rendering it impossible that some of the 
scarcest and most valuable English books should ever be 
lost to our language. 

“ And here give me leave to remark upon one or two 
singular points connected with the distribution of my 
fifty copies. Among the millions of which our metro- 


Edna Dean Proctor. They are not remarkable produc: | copyrights are, very wisely, for all future editions—and | politan population consists, only a single exemplar is 
tions, though fervid in spirit and ablaze with radical | that the above sums apply in most cases to works com-| taken. The British Museum has not one of the originals 
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(so far as I can ascertain from the multifarious and over- 
grown catalogues), and yet it has never given the slight- 
est support to my undertaking. In London and its 
neighborhood there is no library, either public, or pri- 
vate, that seems to wish to possess even such a book as a 
faithful reproduction of the first edition of the works of 
Surrey and Wyat, whose poems, almost alone, fill the 
long dreary interval between the reigns of Richard the 
Second, or Henry the Fourth, and that of Elizabeth. If | 
a second copy of the really first edition of ‘ Tottel’s Mis- 
cellany ’ (which I used) were discovered, and put up to 
auction, I am confident that it would produce as many 
pounds as my reproduction of it has cost pence. In the 
same way, only a single copy of my reprint of the ‘ Para- 
dise of Dainty Devices’ (from a unique original, which | 
recovers or restores various important productions to | 
their right owners) has found a purchaser in a district 
much beyond that to which the old bills of mortality 
extended. 

“T am not disheartened by this fact, because elsewhere 
T have met with abundant support, especially in Scot- 
land, Germany, and the United States ; while several of 
my printed performances find their way even to Egypt, 
the Cape, India, and Australia.” 





M. EMILE DE GIRARDIN is about to write a series of 





Iptters in the Presse on the French government and po. 
litical parties, under the title of “ Lettres d’un Mort.” 


A new “Literary Club” has been started at Dublin by 
Archbishop Trench on the model of the old Johnsonian 
one of the same name, and already numbers among its 
members such men as Lord Rosse, Lord Dufferin, Sir Ber- 
nard Burke, Percy Fitz Gerald, and Samuel Ferguson. 

Mr. WILLIAM LONGMAN, the publisher, has proposed 
the erection of 2 monument to the poet Cowper at Berk. 
hampstead, Herts. 


Tue eight-hundredth anniversary of the dedication of 
Westminster Abbey was recently celebrated with full 
choral service. The sermon was preached by Dean Stan- 
ley from John x. 22 and 23: “And it was at Jerusalem 
the feast of the dedication, and it was winter. And 
Jesus walked in the temple in Solomon’s porch.” The 
dean, in the course of his sermon, gave a succinct history 
of the abbey. 

THE last play of M. Th. Barriére, “ Malheur aux Vain- 
cus,” not meeting the sanction of the Emperor Napoleon 
the Third, the dramatist revenged himself by the follow- 
ing letter which he addressed to the Presse: “I had writ- 
ten a play entitled ‘Malheur aux Vaincus.’ Thesubjects 
of which it treated were fidelity, virtue, and honor. But 
the theater is only permitted to represent realities ; my 
piece has therefore been forbidden, and I have the honor 
to inform you of this—TH. B,” 

AMERICAN humor is the fashion now in England, if we 
may judge from the number of our humorists who are 
reprinted there. The Reader is not pleased with certain 
of them, nor very well posted as to the date of their first 
appearance here, as may be seen by what it says of those 
mentioned below, who range back from ten to twenty 
years : ‘ 

“Major Jack Downing’ is a feeble affair. Written in 
a vein not altogether dissimilar to that seen in ‘ Artemus 
Ward,’ it is vastly inferior in vivacity and point, and repre- 
sents the vulgarity of Americanism without the humor. 

.‘Phoenixiana’ has pretensions not only to amuse but 
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stomach. When the king chooses to drink, a taster calls 
out with a loud voice, ‘Drink for the king!’ on which a 
salver is brought him with an empty covered glass and 
two decanters, one with wine, the other water. The 
taster hereupon takes off the cover of the glass and turns 
it upside down in a small flat silver cup, then places it 
again on the salver ; after which he pours a spoonful or 
two of the wine into the silver cup, and a little of the 
water with it. Then another taster divides it into an- 
other cup, and eachdrinks. After this the first taster pre- 
sents the salver to the king, who mixes and drinks. This 
ceremony is repeated as often as the king is thirsty. I 
observed he drank no wine by itself, nor was he served on 
the knee. I do not recollect any sovereign but the king 
of England who is so served. When the dauphin or his 
brothers drank, his attendants called out, ‘ Drink for the 
dauphin!’ etc.; but they had no taster as the king had. 
Old Louis did not seem cheerful, but sat in his arm-chair 
without speaking more than two or three words to the 
dauphiness; to every other person he was silent. 
When supper was about half over, happening 
to turn his head to one side, his eyes were im- 
mediately attracted by the beauty, the figure, and 
the diamonds of a lady who was with me. He saw 
she was English, and whispered a nobleman who stood 
behind his chair, probably to know who she was, but he 
could not inform him. However, he came up to Mrs. 
G——, and begged to know her name and rank, and how 
long she purposed staying in France. She drew up at 
the questions, and told him she did not understand the 
purport of his inquiries ; to which he answered in a very 
respectful manner that he came by command of the 
King, who wished to know. ‘His Majesty, sir, has cer- 
tainly a right to be informed ; and you will please to say 
that my name is G ; that Iam a woman of some 
condition in my own country, which is England; that I 
am traveling for my health and my amusement ; and I 
have not determined what stay I shall make in France.’ 
The great man returned to the monarch with this infor- 
mation ; and all the rest of the supper-time he turned 
his eyes continually upon her. The obsequious courtiers 
made a lane from the King to the lady, that nothing 
might intervene, and I suppose the whole court thought 
Mme. Du Barri was in a fair way to be supplanted. The 
dauphiness, too, seemed to gaze upon Mrs, G—— as much 
as old Louis, and sent one of her attendants to make in- 
quiries of her name and quality. All this, however, pro- 
duced nothing except some uneasiness to Mme. Du 
Barri, who was informed of the scene immediately. The 
old King was either not smitten, or they managed him, 
to prevent any consequences arising from gis sudden cu- 
pidity. Whilst supper continued, the ladies whoattended 
the dauphiness and the royal family sat on benches be- 
hind them. At last the King arose, and washed his 
hands from a gold basin and ewer which two noblemen 
held, the dauphin presented the napkin to him, and then 
they all left the room in the same manner in which they 
entered it. As soon as the King withdrew, ice-creams 
and sweetmeats were presented to Mrs, G——, which she 
declined. The French ladies seemed to envy her, be- 
lieving her no doubt to be the favorite mistress clect.” 





THE close of the year saw the publication of the last 
number of Cotta’s “ Morgenblatt,’” which was started 
fifty-nine years ago, on the Ist of January, 1807, by Jean 
Paul Richter, and has ever since boasted among its con- 
tributors some of the most famous of German writers, as 
Goethe, the brothers Schlegel, Voss, Schelling, and Hegel. 
The poetical department was managed for a time by the 
late Gustav Schwab, who introduced to, the public a 
number of the rising poets of the time, as Platen, Lenau, 
Anastasius Griin, Freiligrath. Uhland and Justinus 
Kerner were its constant contributors. Its last editor 





instruct, and information is mingled with spasmodic at- 
tempts at wit ; still the result is very dreary. The sub- 
jects treated are of a miscellaneous kind ; and the author 
seems to consider himself equally at home in science and 
satire, criticism and fiction, poetry and prose. Any one 
who can smile, except in pity, at the ‘Sparrowgrass 
Papers,’ is, to a certain extent, an enviable being. ‘They 
are dull almost beyond conception. The tranquil de- 
lights of a country life are described, and the author, as 
if to prove that he is serious in all he has said, treats us 
to the weakest essay, in the concluding papers, that we 
ever remember to have seen.” 


Capt. GRoNow, who recently departed this life, though 
not before he had taken his own, autobiographically, 











left a fourth volume of reminiscences in the press, and it 
may soon be expected. To judge by its predecessors, it 
will not be a very weighty addition to dandy-literature. 

THE late Admiral Sir George Collier, in his posthu- 
mous volume, “ France on the Eve of the Great Revolu- 
tion,” gives a graphic picture of royalty at its meals: 

“T was present at the king’s public supper, or what the 
French call le grand couvert. The room was small and 
excessively crowded. In the middle was a horse-shoe ‘ta- 
ble, covered. The king entered about nine o’clock, pre- 
ceded by several noblemen and great officers of state, and 
the royal family followed him. When he got to his place 
he put his hand in his pocket, out of which he drew three 
long rolls, and laid them upon the table. When he was 
seated the dauphin placed himself on his right hand, 
but much below him; the Count de Provence next ; and 
the Count d’Artois lowest. Opposite the dauphin, on 
the king’s left hand, sat the dauphiness, then the Count- 
ess de Provence and the mesdames of France, who, 
though young, are very fat and far from handsome. 
There was a large piece of roast beef before the king, of 
which he ate very heartily ; and I thought the beautiful 
dauphiness played her part very well, and showed she 





had an exsellent constitution, if one might judge from her 


was the late Hermann Hauff, a brother of the more cele- 
brated Wilhelm Hauff, and he conducted it for thirty- 
eight years. The “Morgenblatt” was in a sense grave 
and aristocratic, but it was finally pushed to the wall by 
other publications which knew better how to serve the 
tastes and wants of the present time. 











PERSONAL. 

Mr. BAYARD TAYLOR is to edit a portion of the series 
of famous poems of many nations announced as in prep- 
aration by Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt, probably those 
which represent the literatures of Northern Europe, as 
Germany and Sweden. 

Mr. R. H. StoppAxp is about to edit the Hindu drama 
of “Sakuntala,” for the same series of volumes. 

Dr. WiLL1AM HAMMOND, late surgeon-general of the 
United States army, who recently sailed for Europe, has 
been cordially received by the war and medical depart- 
ments of the British government, and entertained by a 
number of distinguished persons in London. 

Mrs. JENNY C. CROLY is preparing a new “Cook 
Book,” to be published by the American News Company. 

M. Epmonp ABovr is said to have contracted to give 
all his articles to the “Revue des Deux Mondes,” except 
his weekly contributions to a Parisian journal. 

It is denied that M. Erdan is, as was reported, the 


author of “Le Maudit” and other books signed 
Abbé * * * *, 


M, Pavt Fuvat lectured lately before the Literary 





Men’s Association, in the Salle Valentino, on “ Novels, 
Novelists, Speech, and Pen.” 

M. PELLETAN is about to attack M. Proudhon in the 
‘Revue des Deux Mondes.” 

M. JuLES SANDEAUD, an early friend of Madame Dude. 
vant, a portion of whose name appears in her nom de 
plume, George Sand, is publishing a new novel in the 
“ Revue des Deux Mondes.” 

M. PHILARETE CHARLES is writing three volumes on 
the “Current of Ideas in Europe since 1830.” 

M. Dr Lomrntr willshortly publish a life of Mirabeau 


which is largely drawn from hitherto unpublished docu- 
ments. 











ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. Hurp & HovuGHuTon announce “Our Mutual 
Friend,” by Charles Dickens, with illustrations on steel 
from designs by F. 0. C. Darley, 4 vols. 16mo ; a new and 
uniform edition of the works of the Hon. John P. Ken- 
nedy, 5 vols. crown 8vo; “ Pictures of Country Life,” by 
Alice Cary ; “The Authorship of Shakespeare,” by Na- 
thaniel Holmes,one of the judges of the Supreme Court of 
Missouri; “ Explorations toward the North Pole,” by 
Isaac Hayes, M.D., with, illustrations from designs by 
Church, Bispam, De Haas, Darley, and others; a new 
edition of the Hon. John G. Palfrey’s “ History of New 
England,” 2 vols. crown 8vo; “ Lalla Rookh,” by Thomas 
Moore, a new edition, with illustrations from designs by 
John Tenniel ; ‘‘ The Poems of Alfred B. Street ;” “ Mrs 
Caudle’s Curtain Lectures,” by Douglas Jerrold, with il- 
lustrations from designs by Charles Keene ; and “ Out of 
Town,” by Barry Gray, with illustrations from designs 
by Bierstadt, Gifford, Beard, and others. — 

Mr. GEorGE W. CARLETON has in the press “ The 
House by the Churchyard,” a novel by J. Sheridan Le 
Fanu ; a second series of “ The Humbugs of the World,” 
by P. T. Barnum : and a new book by “ Sentinel,” a corre- 
spondent of the New York World. 


Mr. D. VAN Nostranp will soon publish “ The Battle- 
Fields of Virginia : Chancellorsville.” 

Messrs. RoBERT CARTER & BRoTHERS have in prepar, 
ation “ Man and the Gospel,” by Dr. Guthrie ; “ Lyra Con. 
solationes,” by Dr. Bonar; “The Shepherd and _ his 
Flock,” by Dr. Macduff; “ Nellie’s Stumbling-block,” by 
the author of “ Little Katy ;’ “Constance and Edith ;” 
two new “A. L. O. E.” books; and a new work by Dr. 
McCosh. 

Mr. T. H. MorkELL’s reprint of Colden’s “ History of 
the Five Indian Nations,” edited by Dr. J. G. Shea, will 
be ready for delivery to subscribers by the close of the 
present week. It is a beautiful specimen of fac-simile 
printing, from the press of J. M. Bradstreet & Son; edi- 
tion limited to 125 copies, of which 25 are in imperial 
octavo form. 

THE same publisher has also put to press the “ Records 
of the New York Stage, Historical and Biographical, from 
1750 to 1860,” for the publication of which he issued pro- 
posals in November last. “H.N. D.,” the author, now 
stands confessed under his proper name as Mr. Joseph 
Norton Ireland; and, from the ability displayed in his 
articles published some years ago in the Hvening Mirror, 
entitled “Fifty Years of a Playgoer’s Journal,” it is not 
presuming too much to assert that the forthcoming vol- 
ume will fully satisfy the very high expectations which 
have been excited among our literary circles concerning 
it. The edition is limited to 260 copies, of which 60 are 
in quarto, on heavy tinted paper. 

THE “ Journal of Hygiene” is the title of a new medical 
periodical to be issued on the first and fifteenth of each 
month, the first number of which will appear in Febru- 
ary. It will be under the editorial charge of a physician 
in this city who withholds his name from the public for 
the present. 

Mr. JAMES BALLANTINE announces the “ Life of David 
Roberts, R.A.,” compiled from his journals and other 
sources, illustrated with etchings by the artist, and en- 
gravings from his pen-and-ink sketches. 

Mr. ALEXANDER M’NEt. CaIrRp is about to publish a 
work entitled “Mary Stuart, her Guilt or Innocence ; an 
Inquiry into the Secret History of her Times.” . 

Messrs. P. M. Duncan & W. Millard have in the 
press a “Manual for the Classification, Training, and 
Education of the Feeble-minded, Imbecile, and Idiotic.” 

Tue Rev. E. H. PLumprre, the translator of Soph- 
ocles, will shortly publish “ Theology and Life.” 

Mr. BAKER, the African traveller, will shortly publish 


the record of his recent journeys, under the title of “ The 
Albert Nyanza, Great Basin of the Nile, and Explorations 





at the Nile Sources.” The work will be illustrated by 
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wood-engravings and chromo-lithographs from his 
sketches, and a new map of the route taken by him. 

TuE author of “ Lord Lynn’s Wife,” and “Lady Flavia,” 
a Mrs. Wood, though not the Mrs. Wood of “ East Lynne” 
celebrity, has a new novel in the press, entitled “Major 
Peter.” 








DRAMA. 


“LEAH” AT NIBLO’S GARDEN. 

Miss BATEMAN has recently returned from a very suc- 
cessful professional tour through England, and is now 
playing the part of Leah in the play of that name, in 
which character she won no small degree of fame two 
years since. The version of the piece, as now played, 
varies from that originally adopted, and it is concerning 
this that we have somewhat to say at the present time. 
The play of “Leah, the Forsaken,” originally written in 
German, was first brought to public notice in this country 
by Mr. Daly, a dramatic critic of this city. How he 
chanced to meet it is immaterial in this connection ; 
enough to know that he obtained the original, translated 
it into English, adapted it for the American stage, and 
offered it to Miss Bateman. Promptly accepted, it was 
put upon the stage. It proved to be extremely popular, 
and was the means by which the lady in question secured 
a greater reputation than she had previously won in any 
other piece. So successful, in every point of view, was 
Miss Bateman’s impersonation of Leah, the poor Jewish 
girl, that it was decided that the young actress should 
venture upon a trip to England. Reaching London, a 
piece of sharp practice was resorted to, such as experi- 
enced managers like Mr. Bateman know so well how to 
avail themselves of. Before producing “Leah” in that 
city the text of the play was submitted to Mr. Oxenford, 
the dramatic critic of the London Zimes and a play- 
wright of some note besides, with the request that he 
would amend it as his judgment might dictate. This 
was an admirable stroke of policy, and resulted as wasto 
be desired. This douceur to the critic of the Zimes se- 
cured the support of that paper, and Miss Bateman’s 
career in Great Britain was one of almost unexampled 
professional and pecuniary success. The few alterations 
made by Mr. Oxenford were very trivial and not always 
improvements, but the worldly wisdom in soliciting and 
adopting them was abundantly proven. ‘The Batemans 
are now rich, and have become so on the success of a 
single play in which Miss Bateman takes the leading 
character and sustains it very satisfactorily. 

But to return to Mr. Oxenford’s alterations. In one 
word, they are such as to make the entire interest of the 
play center in the leading character. Almost every scene 
in the piece, as originally enacted, in which any one but 
Miss Bateman could win applause is eliminated. For 
example, those who saw .“ Leah” two years since will 
recollect the relief to the general somberness of the play 
by the oft-repeated refrain of the pedantic doctor: “ For 
this are we doctors.” This, however, has been excerpted, 
and the doctor is no longer the laughable fellow that he 
wasat first. If this be an improvement, we fail to sce it. 
And so itis throughout. Almost everything is eliminated 
which could in any possible way obtain commendation 
from an audience for any other person than Lech, thus 
making it a simple “star” piece—a very detestable thing 
under all circumstances. Then, again, many of Mr. Ox- 
enford’s alterations are merely verbal, and evidently ca- 
pricious. As an illustration, we subjoin the two versions 
of the description given by Madelena, in the first act, of 
her meeting with Leah: 

DALY. 


Not Jong since T heard that on 
the other side of the foresta poor 
woman had given birth to a 
child. I took what [had of old 


OXENFORD. 

You must know, a short time 
since, | heard that a poor wo- 
man on the other side of the for- 
est had given birth to a child. 


her, she took it up and gazed 
wistfully at me. Seeing that I 
did not forbid. she gently placed 
it to the lips of the child, which 
drank so deeply and blissfully! 
Then presented it to the mother, 
and then, when all others had 
been satisfied."placed it to her 
own lips, and drained the 
scanty remnant with an eager- 
ness that showed me that she, 
too, had thirsted. 


alterations were enough, we 


brated curse scene: 


DALY. 
Lzeau.—Blasphemer! and you 
dare call on Heaven. What 


commandment hast thou not 
broken? Thou shalt not swear 
falsely. You broke faith with 
me! Thou shalt not steal. You 
stolemy heart! ‘Thou shalt not 
kill! What of life have you left 
me?’ 

Rvup.—Hold! hold! Nomore! 
Lean (repelling him).—The 
old man who died because I 
loved you—the woman who hun- 
gered because I followed you— 
the infant who died of thirst be- 
cause of you, may they follow 
you in dreamsg, etc. 


prevent her, placed the jug to 
the lips of the child. She then 
handed it to the mother, and, 


when all others were satisfied, | 


placed it to her own lips, and 
drained the scanty remnant 
with an eagerness that showed 
she, too, had hungered ! 


What superiority the Oxenford version has over the 
original version of Mr. Daly it is hard to discover, but the 


suppose, to warrant the use 


of Mr. Oxenford’s name in Great Britain as the adapter if 
not the translator of the entire play. 
alteration for the worse take the following from the cele- 


As an instance of 


OXENFORD. 
Lran.—And you can dare to 
call on Heaven! What com- 
mandment have you not vio- 
lated? You are forbidden to 
falsify your oath. a not 
broken faith withme? Youare 
forbidden to steal. Have you not 
stolen my heart? You are for- 
bidden to kill. What life have 
you left me ? 
Ruv.—Hold! 
sake, no more! 
Leau.—The old man who 
died because I loved you—the 
woman with her babe who hun- 
gered because I followed you— 
may they visit you in dreams, 


For mercy’s 


the proprietor of the 


linen, a jug fall of milk, and 
white bread. and went to seck 
her. The young spring sun 
shone warmly, and, when 1 
reached the hilltop, everything 
was fragrant and blooming. I 
put my burden on the ground 
and commenced to look for ber- 
ries, when suddenly I was 
startled by voices near me. I 
went towards the spot whence 
they came, and found a woman 
lying weak and pallid on a couch 
of dried leaves. Beside her 
knelt a young girl in whose lap 
was an infant. Tall and strange- 
ly clad, her brown hair flowing 
over her naked shoulders, her 
great eyes gleaming beneath her 
arched brows, I shuddered with 
astrange fear as I gazed upon 
her. She was feeding from a 
porringer of milk the little in- 
fant, seeming to take fresh 
pleasure herself from every 
mouthful it swallowed. I saw 
that her porringer was nearly 
empty, so I ran forward and 
Br ama the milk and bread I had 

efore her, Halfafraid and half 
too proud to ask if it was for 


Well, L took some old linen, a 
jug of milk, and some white 
bread, and went to seek her. 
The sun shone brightly, and 
everything was fragrant and 
blooming When LIreached the 
hill [ heard the sound of voices, 
and towards the spot from 
whence th-y came I found a wo- 
man lying, pale and exhausted. 
on a couch of dried leaves. B 

her side knelt a young girl with 
an intant in her lap. She was 
tall and of a commanding ap- 
pearance. Her brown hair 
flowed wildly over her shoul- 
ders, her eyes gleamed so 
brightly that they almost made 
me shudder. She was feeding 
the infant, and seemed delight- 
ed at every mouthful it swal- 
lowed. Seving that her porrin- 
zer was nearly empty, 1 crept 
orward and placed before her 
the loaves and milk I had 
brought. After hesitating a 
moment, with a look that de- 
noted astrange mixture of fear 
and pride, she took up the food. 
and, after again hesitating as if 
waitin to see whether I should 


etc., etc. (as in the original). 

The antithesis in the first paragraph quoted above 
from the original version is clearly much stronger than 
that in the amended version. “Thou shalt not steal. 
You stole my heart!” is, to our mind, far more forcible 
than “ You are forbidden to steal. Have you not stolen 
my heart?” 

The above citations are enough for our purpose, which 
is to show that Mr. Oxenford’s alterations are simply 
paraphrases of the original, and are, to say the least, not 
improvements. Yet they secured their end. The 
Batemans return to this country rich, and forget Mr. 
Daly entirely. He was indirectly the means of their se- 
curing this wealth, but not being in a position to enforce 
his claims is quietly ignored. Mr. Oxenford is awarded 
the credit of a play which he never wrote, and Mr. Daly 
is left out in the cold. We ask, is this right? Is it just 
to Mr. Daly? To be sure, he did not write the play of 
“ Leah,” but he translated it, adapted it for the American 
stage, and introduced a new scene not in the original, and 
an effective scene, too. On the other hand, Miss Bate- 
man’s success as an actress is due more to “ Leah” than 
to any other play in her repertoire. She has tried many 
other characters, but with very little success. Indeed, 
the English papers recognized this, and so stated upon 
the occasion of her departure for this country. Her im- 
personation of Leah is very fine, we grant, and perhaps 
no other actress in this country could equal it. 
not perfect. 


But it is 
There is an absence of feeling in all her act- 
ing, unless we except the scene in which she meets the 
little child, and the effect of that is due, in nosmall meas- 
ure, to the presence of the latter on the stage. As Julia, 
in “The Hunchback,” Miss Bateman is fair—only that, 
and nothing more—and this is regarded as her best char- 
acter after Leah. It seems unjust, therefore, that all 
credit for this play of “ Leah” should be withheld from 
the original translator of it and given to another just be- 
cause this latter person was attached to the London 
Times ; and the injustice is the more marked when it is 
considered that to this play Miss Bateman owes a large 
share of her professional reputation, and a much larger 
share of the money which its performance has brought 
her. Decent playwrights are scarce enough in America, 
but when one does succeed in producing a good play— 
though it be little else than a translation—he is entitled 
at least to the credit of it, though his name be less known 
and of a smaller market value than that of Mr. Oxenford, 
of London and the Times. 








ART. 


ART NOTES. 

AT the art agency of Mr. 8S. P. Avery, 694 Broadway, 
there are some interesting paintings and drawings now on 
exhibition—some of them from foreign sources, others 
from the easels of American artists. 

Among the former, one of the most notable is the 
“War Summons,” by G. Leslie. This artist has some 
claim upon America, being a son of the late famous 
painter, C. R. Leslie, R.A., who was born in this country, 
and, although chiefly educated in England, returned to 
America and held for some time the professorship of draw- 
ing at West Point. The “War Summons” is an ambi 
tious composition, embodying a scene in the old time 
“ War of the Roses.” There is a herald on the steps ofan 
| old-fashioned terrace and his mission clearly is to summon 
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stately old mansion to come forth 
| with his retainers and join the army. The family party 
|;8 thrown somewhat into dismay by this unwelcome 
“draft,” and here is the whole point of the story. This 
picture is one rather of promise than of any great excel- 
ence. It is partly of the Pre-Raphaelite manner, though 
deficient in the textural renderings of that school, Per- 
haps the architectural background and accessories are its 
strongest points. ; t 

There is a small but curious picture of Gérome’s here. — 
The subject is one that has often furnished scope for the 
pencils of artists who deal with the grotesque—* Diogenes 
in his Tub,” or, perhaps, it would be more correct to say in 
his brown earthenware crock. The ancient philosopher is 
seated at the door, so tospeak,of his restricted mansion,and 
is engaged in trimming his lantern for that famous hunt 
of his after an honest man. There is excellent expres- 
sion and character in the three dogs who sit outside and 
watch him with eager eyes—as though they expected to 
be rewarded with a few slices of the “honest man,” - 
should they succeed in running him down. 

One of the most pleasing little gems that we have seen 

for some time is a small picture by Eastman Johnson, 

consisting of a single figure. That figttre represents a 
very small boy of the flaxy complexion, who may fairly 
be taken as a type of “ Young America.” He wearsa red 

shirt, and stands with his back to the fire, gazing out 

with a defiant air at the world in general. Near him 
stands a pair of cow-skin boots nearly as tall as himself, 
the juxtaposition conveying a hint that the precocious 

youth thinks himself quite big enough to wear anybody’s 

boots. The exquisite humor of this little picture is only 

excelled by its color and careful finish. ° 

Among the large works, one to be looked at with in- 

terest is Whittredge’s “Twilight on the Shawangunk 

Mountains,” which was exhibited at the National Acad- 

emy last spring. The careful and masterly drawing of 
the splintered rocks in the foreground will at once strike 

the eye of the connoisseur. Rarely have we seen a pic- 

ture from the American school of landscape so thorough- 

ly American in the grand ruggedness of its features as 
this, as well as in the rendering of the atmosphere pecu- 
liar to the highland regions of our northern states. 

Chureh’s fine picture of “ Twilight in the Wilderness” 
is also on exhibition here, and is, for itself alone, worthy 
of a visit to the gallery. Probably no painter has ever 
so successfully grappled with the difficulties of an Ameri- 
can evening sky as Church has. In this picture the long 
bar of apple-green, metallic light just above the horizon 
is noticeable as one of the most peculiar features of a 
twilight scene among our hills, and one of the most 
difficult to treat. 

A “Coming Shower,” by A. B. Durand, is truthful to 
nature in some of its features, and yet there is a cold, 
inky look about it that detracts from its merit other- 
wise. The force of the hurtling blast is well expressed 
by the silvering of the trees as they bend before it, and 
loom against the black thunder-cloud behind ; but the 
blackness of the latter has not that lurid glow by which 
the nimbus is distinguished. It is rather the blue black- 
ness of a velvet cloak or pall. 

Among the drawings ia this gallery there is a very re- 
markable one by Gustave Doré. It is an India-ink draw- 
ing on gray paper, with the light boldly blotted in with 
white. The subject is Moses, plump and chubby in his 
infant helplessness, and drifting in his cradle adown the 
black stream to his destination in the bullrushes, Angels 
are floating over him, and very admirable is the easy turn 
of limb and flow of drapery in theaerial group. This is 
but a mere sketch, but it is thoroughly characteristic of 
the manner which Doré may well claim as his own—a 
manner which seems to depend on the mind far more than 
on the hand. 





Conturie is well known here by his small paintings of 
poultry, in which, however, he hardly rivals either Lem- 
mens, or Mdlle. Micar, or some of the Bonheur family. 
Better than any paintings we have yet seen by him are 
some drawings of his on the walls of this gallery, embody- 
ing certain of the quaint fables of La Fontaine. They are in 
a mixed style of pencil and water-color, and the animals 
are delineated with a great deal of spirit and humorous 
character. 

The only water-color drawing of the English school 
noticed by us in this gallery is a small fruit piece, painted 
by the late William Hunt, who was fucile princeps in this 
branch of art. It consists of apples and grapes, the 
mellow richness of which is represented with a fidelity 
nothing short of marvelous. But the period of water 
color art has not yet arrived in this country. It must 
come in good time, and he who imports fair examples 
from the studios of the best European artists in this branch 
will have done a service to the cause of taste, and give, us 
so to speak, an additional sense. 
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A few bound volumes of THE Rounp Taste for 1865 
can be obtained at this office. The unexpected demand 
for back numbers has so depleted the files that it will 
be impossible to supply complete volumes to any 
great extent. Subscribers, however, who may wish 
to preserve their papers in this way, can have them 
bound cheaply and neatly by leaving them at this 
office. 

A convenient portfolio file is supplied for THe 
RounpD TABLe at this office ; price $2. 

Tuer Rovunp TABLE is furnished to subscribers for 
six months at yearly rates. No charges are made 
for delivering the paper in New York or Brooklyn. 

In making remittances to this office subscribers will 
oblige by sending either postal orders or funds cur- 
rent in New York. 


To those who have manifested an interest in THE 
Rovunp Tas Le, its conductors beg to say that the 
New Year opens most promisingly for the success of 
their journal, The mails have brought very large 
accessions to the subscription lists, and the compass 
of the circle of friends includes all parts of the coun- 
try and every shade of political and religious faith. 
A little more of this extension and progress and it 
will be beyond the power of any person to doubt 
whether this country demands and will support an 
independent weekly. 








WHY RECOGNIZE MAXIMILIAN? 

be recent reports from the Rio Grande, announc- 

ing the surprise and capture of the imperial 
garrison at Bagdad by American soldiers, though not 
likely to affect our relations with Maximilian or Na- 
poleon, have awakened fresh interest in the question 
now so long before the government, of recognizing or 
refusing to recognize Maximilian as the Emperor of 
Mexico. With very few exceptions, the press of the 
country and the popular orators have pronounced 
against the Emperor, adducing as their only argu- 
ment the Monroe doctrine, properly overlaid with 
buncombe appeals to the feeling of patriotism. 
Reading these papers or listening to these harangues, 
a stranger would think that either this great republic 
is a very weak affair if the establishment of a small, 
one-horse empire adjacent to its southwestern border 
would suffice to overthrow it, or that the editors and 
speakers were beside themselves. And he would be 
amazed at learning that a large majority of the peo- 
ple in this republic indorse these views because of 
some mystical meaning which they attach to this 
same Monroe doctrine—a doctrine, by the way, which 
nine-tenths of them would be puzzled to explain 
Concerning the cause of this popular delusion, we 
have nothing to say in this connection. It is suffi- 
cient for us to know that it exists, and to recognize 
it as one of the articles of the political creed of a 
very large portion of the American people. Yet we 
cannot hold to it ourselves. To our mind, a sincere 
regard for the best interests of Mexico, devotion to 
the American Union, an enlightened self-interest, and 
a desire for the spread of republican institutions over 
the entire continent—all dictate the prompt recogni- 
tion by the United States of Maximilian as Emperor 
of Mexico. 

Before stating the grounds for this conviction, a 
few preliminary words demand utterance. The United 
States is not called upon to express its opinion offi- 
cially upon the right or wrong of the newly founded 
empire of Mexico. Whatever views it may have held 
of the invasion of that country by the French at the 





at issue. If the empire of Mexico be an established 
government, and has given the United States no di- 
rect cause of complaint by reason of its acts, it is en- 
titled to recognition by the former, in accordance 
with the custom of nations to recognize de facto gov- 
ernments; and that the Mexican empire is an estab- 
lished fact no intelligent man will presume to doubt. 
Nor is this disputed by the most vehement opponents 
of Maximilian. All they pretend toclaim is that the 


~ | people of Mexico are opposed to him—a most ridicu- 


lous assertion in view of the occurrences in that 
country during the last year. 

I. The true interests of Mexico demand the prompt 
recognition of Maximilian by the government of the 
United States. From time immemorial that country 
has been in constant turmoil for the want of a stable 
government. Administrations have risen and been 


equally fragile tenure. Even at the time of the inva- 
sion by the allies, in 1862, two factions claimed to be 
the government of the country—one headed by Juarez 
at Vera Cruz, the other by Miramon at the City of Mex- 
ico. The latter, true to the instincts of the Mexican 
race, adhered to the allies, while the former still 
claims to be President of the Republic of Mexico. 
Where he is it would be hard to say, and still harder 
to find the aforesaid republic. Enough to know that 
he flits about from one province to another, but finds 
no rest. Honest though he be in his devotion to what 
he deems the interests of his country, the government 
over which he presided is overthrown and another has 
taken its place, while he is only a poor fugitive. 
What Mexico needs is a stable government ; that is just 
what it is now securing for the first time in its recent 
history. Already enterprise is at work, trade is reviv- 
ing, and its prospects were never brighter than they 
are to-day. A railroad from Vera Cruz to the City of 
Mexico is now running over one hundred and fifty 
miles, and will be completed within the present year. 
Shrewd capitalists in the United States have their 
agents in that country, and are investing money in 
Mexican enterprises. The empire once recognized, 
and the moral support which will thus accrue to it 
will stimulate enterprise of every kind. Trade will 
spring up; the resources of the country will be devel- 
oped ; the mines will be worked; and, in less than a 
decade, in place of an apology for a nation rent by in- 
ternal discords, Mexico will become what it never has 
been, a nation entitled to respect because possessing 


,|a stable government that will afford protection to its 


citizens and secure for it the respect of other powers. 

II. A true devotion to the Union demands the 
recognition of Maximilian by our government. So 
long as his claims are ignored, our relations with France 
cannot be firmly established ; and just at this critical 
period of our history, it is peculiarly requisite that 
the most perfect harmony should exist between the 
United States and the nations of the world. The 
southern states have yet to overcome their feeling of 
repugnance to the Union, and that feeling certainly 
does not diminish in proportion to the length of time 
that the rights and immunities of membership of the 
Union are withheld from them. Should there be a 
rupture between our government and that of France 
Napoleon would not be slow to use all the means at 
his command to fan to flames the embers of discon- 
tent in the South; and he knows little of human 


. | nature, or pays a poor compliment to the spirit of the 


American people (which exists in southern as well as 
northern states), who fancies that these means would 
prove futile. The United States fears no nation. It 
needs not to yield one iota to pressure from any out- 
sidesource. But true statesmanship dictates that it 
should cultivate the arts of peace for several years to 
come. _ Wecould wipe Maximilian from the continent 
at a month’s notice, but it would cost money and life, 
and involve us in a war with France; and we have 
spent enough money, and shed enough blood, and 
had enough fighting, during the last few years to last 
us for some time to come. When we have paid our 


debt, or so much of it that taxation will be lighter 
and living cheaper; when our vast natural resources 
have been developed to a much greater extent than they 
are now—then will it be time enough to talk of abol- 
ishing the empire of Mexico and taking that country 
under our own protection. And until the Union is 





me Of that invasion are irrelevant to the point now 


overthrown in a day, to be succeeded by others of 


together, North, South, East, and West, more will be 
gained by recognizing the empire of Mexico than by 
ignoring its existence, as is done at the present time, 

Ill. An enlightened self-interest suggests the im- 
policy of longer delaying the recognition of Maxi- 
milian. We need the trade with Mexico, and unless 
the two governments are on friendly terms we cannot 
secure it. By our lack of enterprise, England has ob- 
tained the bulk of the trade with South America, 
realizing immense returns from it annually, when we 
should have secured it for ourselves. Shall such be 
the case with Mexico? Everything is in our favor, 
if we will only avail ourselves of the opportunity 
offered us. The country is contiguous to our own, 
thus affording unusual facilities for communication 


terprise is needed to develop its resources. Nor is 
this trade small. The following figures, compiled by 
Mr. Charles Butterfield, in 1861, tell their own story : 


Av'age Av'age 


Country. Popula- Imports. per Exports, per 
tion. yy a. apita, 
MaxI0O ....* 6000005 ee $26,000,000 $3 14 $28,000,000 ra 38 
(| Rees 1,449,462 39,560,029 27 29 46,792,055 32 2s 
W. I. Islands...... 2.497.154 41, ay 262 16 74 37,188,283 14 SY 


Central America . 


. 2,195,450 5.64 8,017 2 57 6,566,246 2 99 
South America. . 


20/737 STA 127 131.245 6 13 145,037,286 6 99 
Total Span. Amer. 35,163,028 $240,152,823 $6 82 $263,583,870 $7 49 
United States... ...30 500,000 282,613,150 9 26 324,644,421 10 64 
Canada............ 2,571,437 49,288,245 1916 31,813,620 12 37 

To what extent the commerce of Mexico is capable 
of being developed under a stable government and 
by the aid of American enterprise, it is impossible to 
compute. That it can be increased almost indefi- 
nitely, no one will deny. And why should not the 
United States profit by it? Why should not Ameri- 
can labor and American capital be invested in Mexico 
when such rich returns are sure to follow? But no one 
will risk such investment so long as the relations be- 
tween the two countries are uncertain. We need all 
the trade that we can get. Were the empire of Mex- 
ico recognized, there would be at once a market for 
American productions and an opening for American 
enterprise, each of which an enlightened self-interest 
would hasten to secure. 

IV. Paradoxical though it may seem, a desire for 
the ultimate spread of republican institutions over 
this entire continent prompts to the recognition of 
Maximilian. Every attempt at establishing a repub- 
lic in Mexico has failed. As the representative of re- 
publicanism to the world, we want noreproach brought 
upon the word, Better a stable monarchy than an 
unstable republic. Sooner or later, too, the United 
States will absorb Mexico. If anything in the future 
be clear, it is that the Anglo-Saxon race is to rule this 
continent, and when the time does come for the full 
accomplishment of this destiny, a paltry empire in 
Mexico will be no obstruction at all; and nothing in 
the present will hasten that event so much as the es- 
tablishment of a stable government in that country. 
Every American who may go thither to invest his 
capital or to expend his labor will be a power for 
the ultimate destruction of the empire and the annex- 
ation of the country to the United States. Thus, the 
shortest way to rid Mexico of a monarchical govern- 
ment, as it is the surest method of preparing it for the 
reception of republican institutions, is to recognize 





>| Maximilian now. 


We have thus given expression to some of the 
leading reasons why we think it policy on the part of 
our government to recognize the empire of Mexico, 
as opposed to the vague popular delusion of a Mon- 
roe doctrine. Some of our readers may dissent from 
these views, but we bespeak for them a careful con- 
sideration in the same spirit in which they are 
written. 





DurinG the excitement of a political canvass no 
one is surprised at reading, in merely party organs, 
statements and expressions concerning political oppo- 
nents which are always distasteful to sensible people, 
and too often without the slightest foundation; and 
throughout the campaign in this state last fall there 
was no journal which protested more strenuously, and 
apparently more sincerely, against this abuse than the 
New York World. Yet, since the re-assembling of the 
national Congress after the holiday vacation, it has 
placed over the reports of the proceedings of that body 
the words, “ The Rump Congress,” as if Congress were 
an unauthorized assemblage of men, instead of the con- 





restored intact, and all its parts work harmoniously 


stitutional body thatit is, Such conduct is simply dis- 


with it; the people are friendly to us; American en- . 
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graceful. Whatever opinion one may have of the 
Thirty-ninth Congress as a whole, or of the individual 
members who compose it, the body is entitled to re- 
spect as the national legislature, chosen by the people 
in accordance with the provisions of the Constitution. 
To our mind one of the causes of all the troubles of 
the last ten years has been a lack of respect for law- 
ful magistracy, and it ill becomes the World, which 
has claimed the precedence over all its cotemporaries 
in advocating a strict adherence to the Constitution, 
both in spirit and in letter, to descend to such a low 
partisan trick as this is meant to be. 








A PLEA FOR THE PULPIT. 


N article in the last issue of this paper, descant- 
ing upon the freedom with which clergymen lend 


salary. Yet we are sure that no pastor in his right 
mind but must have often felt that presents are an 
insult, and their acceptance a personal degradation. 
He is clearly entitled to proper compensation for his 
parochial labors, and nothing but intolerable mean- 





ness could suggest the stinting of a minister's pay 
and then imposing upon him an obligation to accept 
presents of articles which he should have by right 
and without obligation. Furthermore, with what 
force can a clergyman denounce the special sins of 
parishioners from whem he has accepted gratuities ? 
, How can he decry the political deceptions of Lawyer 
| B., the extravagance of Mrs. C., the cheating of 
| Farmer D., or the profanity of Mr. E., when the first 
‘has just given him a beautiful dressing-gown, when 
i the second has bestowed her cast-off finery upon wife 


; and children, when the third has placed a pig in his 


their names as testimonials in favor of various medi- | pen and a fowl in his pit, and when the fourth has 
cines and household implements, has called forth con- | placed at his disposal a very fine pair of horses? In 
siderable comment on the part of the clergy and the | this way he becomes a perfect slave to his congrega- 
press. The justice of the strictures made upon the | tion—a discomfort imposed upon him by the misera- 


ministers for taking away from the dignity of their 


to the facts given, no attempt has been made to re- 
fute them, simply because that is impossible. But 
the complaint comes up from every direction—and 
most justly, too—that clergymen are driven to expe- 
dients to secure the barest living, by reason of the 
paltry compensation which they receive for their ser- 
vices. Here, then, we believe to be the real root of 
the evil of which we have spoken, and a prolific 
source of other evils hereafter to be mentioned. The 
weight of responsibility lies more with the people 
than with the pastor, although the shame of the one 
makes the shame of the other. 

We think it will be readily conceded that there is 
no class of professional men which works more labor- 
iously or confers more dignity upon the nation than 
its clergymen, There is not a city, town, or village 
in the land where they do not take a prominent posi- 
tion in every good word and work. In season and 
out of season their toil is never ended, their patience 
never exhausted, their good deeds never withheld. 
Every local matter of interest is made strong by their 
aid, and there is no one but in some way receives 
counsel, comfort, or friendly attentions trom these 
faithful pastors. By night and by day they hold 
themselves in readiness to minister to whoever may 
call. And all the while their round of study and 
writing must continue unceasingly. 
masters of their own time. They can never feel that 
their work is finished. In fact they work more con- 
stantly and less independently than any other class of 
men. They are an honor to the country and the 
cause which they uphold. No vocation has ab- 
sorbed so many men of talent, dignity, and worth. 

It would seem that a profession of so much import- 
ance and value ought to be amply paid for its services. 
Instead of this we find that no class of men is so in- 
adequately paid, This ispre-eminently true in country 
places. Clergymen do not receive suflicient salaries 
to insure them the barest living. Men who could ac- 
quire wealth easily in some mercantile pursuit, who, 
in almost any of the professions, could find no difficul- 
ty in making the ends meet, devote their lives to the 
noblest of all callings and to the most exhausting, and 
are treated to a paltry pittance from their well-to-do 
congregations. There is no wrong more apparent or 
more shameful. The clergy do not receive so much 
to-day as they did five years ago by as much asthe cur- 
rency has depreciated in value. How they live at all 
isa simple wonder. And this while their parishioners 
are growing rich, and while every branch of business 
is producing unprecedented profits. Probably many 
ministers are compelled to submit to the galling yoke 
of debt or be placed jin servile positions in relation to 
their parishioners. And here we reach a great evil 
growing out of this beggarly way of compensating the 
clerical profession. 

There is a custom, especially in the rural districts, 
of putting pastors under pecuniary obligation to 
their parishioners by an institution known as “ dona- 
tion parties.” Stripped of all verbiage, these donations 
are an endeavor on the part of a congregation to 
make up by presents the deficiencies in salary. No 
doubt the intent is kindly meant, and often the gifts 
may prove of great assistance in eking out a scanty 
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The recent Fenian movement in Ireland has devel- 


| ble policy of a scrooging church. 

profession seems to be very generally admitted. As | 

| oped a striking instance of the relation between the 
| clergy and their support. 


Time was when the Irish 
priest was outlawed by the English government, and 
some of the most thrilling stories in history are told 
of the sacrifices made by the people for the poor 
priests. In those times the Irish clergy all resided 
with their people, because from them they derived 
their living. The Irish clergy being educated at the 
expense of the English government and fed by its 
bounty, the priesthood naturally gravitated towards 
the powers that be rather than to its parishioners, 
In °48 the priests were not willing advocates of repeal, 
and, in ’65, they took ground unreservedly and open- 
ly for the English government and against their own 
people, to the great disgust of the revolutionists. As 
it is with the papal priests, so it may, in time, be with 
our American clergy if they are not made more inde- 
pendent of wealthy parishioners. 

Among the other evils growing out of this insuffi- 
cient compensation of ministers, one not to be over- 
looked is the influence it will have to deter young 
men from adopting this profession. It cannot be 
wondered at if they are unwilling to entail upon 
themselves debt and obligation for the necessities of 
life, When a thousand careers of worldly prosperity 
are open to them, can they be blamed if they shrink 
from adopting a calling which may not give them 
actual support? It isa matter for especial gratula- 
tion that so many men as are coming from the theo- 
logical seminaries year by year are willing to devote 
themselves to a work so poorly paid. It shows a 
healthy Christian spirit abroad in the land, which 
ought at once to take possession of those churches 
which bear down with unchristian spirit upon their 
pastors. We do not believe that our people are will- 
ingly small or narrow about any matter. Will they 
not turn their attention to the real wants and proper 
compensation of those who go in and out before them 
faithfully, leading them to the higher life and to ever- 
lasting happiness? 


LICENSE FOR LIBEL. 

VHE ruling of a court in this city in the case of 
McCabe vs, Cauldwell & Whitney, publishers of a 
ribald Sunday paper, deserves more attention from 
the people than it will be likely to get. The plain- 
tiff brought the suit to obtain damage from the de- 
fendants for publishing in their paper the ev parte 
statements of a young woman before a grand jury 
concerning his character. It was ruled by the court 
that there is no wrong in printing ez parte statements 
made before a grand jury, and that all that the pub- 
lisher need to concern himself about is that what he 
prints be a correct rescript of the original statement 
without regard to its subject matter. As was to be 
expected, this decision is hailed by the press with 
delight. Henceforth the lowest and most abandoned 


papers can print what they please respecting a per- 
son’s character, provided only that it be a correct re- 
port of any evidence given before a police court or a 
grand jury, and the unfortunate victim of the popular 
love of slander and sensation will have no legal means 
of redress whatsoever. 





Now we affirm that there sliould be some protection 











for the private individual against the public press. It 
is intolerable that wealthy and reputable citizens 
should have their good name at the mercy of any 
avaricious and evil-minded servant, or of any scoun- 
drel who may choose to make a false statement before 
agrand jury. Thepresent tendency toward sensation, 
scandal, and bitter personalities in our current litera- 
ture needs to be checked rather than encouraged. No 
man in public or private life has any redress against 
this appalling license of the press. Age, honor, social 
position, reputation—none or all of these afford any 
protection against assaults upon the sanctities of pri- 
vate life by the jackals of journalism, who, by this 
new decision, are free to prey on whom they please. 
No doubt the men who pander to a public love of 
whatever is sensational and scurrilous understand their 
business; but we protest against giving them ‘such 
license, and insist that the laws should afford some 
protection to the individual in this matter. The 
tyranny of a despot is bad; the tyranny of a mob is 
worse; but no tyranny is so severe, because none is 
so blighting and debasing, as that of a vicious and 
irresponsible press. It is the duty of the Legislature 
to so amend the law of libel that no person’s character 
can be publicly called in question by an ex parte state- 
ment until it comes before an open court of justice. The 
publication of police reports in the daily papers is 
open to this serious objection, that they are founded 
upon partisan statements, and often the alleged crim- 
inal is acquitted of the charges preferred against him 
when his case is investigated. Some slight redress 
is afforded by the courtesy of the journals in admit- 
ting into their columns cards from the victims asking 
for a suspension of judgment; but this small measure 
of satisfaction depends wholly upon the courtesy of the 
editor. Of course, it is for the interest of the news- 
papers to applaud and uphold whatever relieves them 
from all responsibility for what they print; but, in 
the name of all that is fair and decent, and on behalf 
of the sanctity of private life and the value of a good 
reputation, we ask the Legislature to enact such laws 
as will protect individuals against the loose and ir- 
responsible utterances of any penny-a-liner who may 
choose to make money by slandering his betters. 

Another case, still more to the point, has just been 
brought to public notice. A most scurrilous weekly 
paper in this city printed in a receit issue an article 
traducing the private character of a very prominent 
citizen of New York. Though no name was men- 
tioned, everybody who read the article inferred that 
Mr. Alexander T. Stewart was the person meant. 
That gentleman promptly sued the proprietors of the 
paper for libel, and the case is now pending. The 
defendants adroitly argued, through their counsel, 
that it devolved upon the plaintiff to prove that he 
was referred to in the said article, which, as no name 
was mentioned, was a very difficult thing to do. 
We trust, however, that Mr. Stewart will push the 
matter to the bitter end. He has money enough to 
crush the paper in question, and the people ought to 
join hands with him in the effort to bring it to task. 
It is time that publishers should learn that a man’s 
private character must be secure against the open or 
covert attacks of the public press, and Mr, Stewart 
will do the public a real service by insisting upon his 
rights in this case, and bringing upon the men whom 
he has very properly sued the severest punishment 
which the law can inflict upon them. 








Ir is to be hoped that the Senate will promptly 
pass the House resolution authorizing negro suffrage in 
the District of Columbia, and that the President will 
giveit his approval. That Congress has a clear right 
to enact such a measure no one questions. All the 
constitutional objections to Congress legislating on this 
subject for the states have no application to this Dis- 
trict, and, for one, we are anxious to have the experi- 
ment of negro suffrage fairly tried. If the result shall 
prove the truth of all that has been claimed in behalf 
of this much-abused race, every philanthropic person 
cannot but rejoice ; but if it shall show that the negroes 
are not fit to be intrusted with the right of suffrage, 
true philanthropy will dictate some other provision 
by which they can be secured the rights and privileges 
necessary for their well-being. By all means let the 
experiment be tried in the District of Columbia. 
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SKETCHES OF THE PUBLISHERS. 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
It. 


\ E purpose now turning to an examination of 

the list of authors whose writings bear the 
imprint of this house, and to trace some particulars 
of their instrumentality in establishing relations for 
them with the American public. Their catalogue is 
confined almost entirely to cotemporary writers, or 
at least to those of the present century. There are 
but few works not of this character. One is a selec- 
tion from the “Spectator” of the Roger de Coverley 
papers; another is the “Religio Medici,” etc., of Sir 
Thomas Browne, which is the first of a series of the 
old English prose which the house have had in contem- 
plation, this primary volume being the result of a wish 
to print a more perfect text than before existed of 
a writer whom Lowell denominates the most ima- 
ginative mind since Shakespeare. (The latter’s ‘‘ Son- 
nets,” by the way, is another instance of their excur- 
sions among the elder writers.) The “ Good Thoughts 
on Bad Times” of Fuller was brought out in 1862, as 
apposite to the condition of the nation. To these 
may be added: the reproduction of George Long’s 
translation of the “ Thoughts of Marcus Antoninus,” 


among the few, did not insure him anything like a 
national fame. Meanwhile a democratic administra- 
tion secured him a position in the Salem custom- 
house, and for four years he did nothing to remind a 
forgetful public of him. Lowell, however, touched 
off his character adroitly and tenderly in his “ Fable 
for Critics ” in 1848, which served as a reminder of 
his friend. When a new party in power released 
Hawthorne from his office, he set to work fashioning 
a series of tales from the elder New England history, 
which he designed calling “Old Time Legends,” 
He read the sketch of one of these to one of his pub- 
lishers, who saw the outline of a powerful romance, 
and urged its completion to the full limits of a vol- 
ume by itself. It was a fortunate stroke. When it 
appeared as “ The Scarlet Letter,” in 1850, the im- 
pression upon the public mind was deep, and it 
started the whole pack of reputation-mongers into, 
hot pursuit. It widened his fame beyond the limits 
of New England at home, and established it for the 
first time abroad. Since then his publishers have 
been gladdened first, and the public next, with each 
successive new volume. He could now afford to pro- 
claim how long he had been obscure; could rummage 
anew the old files of magazines to glean a few more 





and the recent edition of Saadi’s “ Gulistan” in the 
English version. Mr. Fields has had it in mind to 
increase this department of his catalogue by a portion 
at least of Milton’s prose; and now, by the transfer 
to them, as the American publishers, of a part of Bell 
& Daldy’s London catalogue, they thus join to their 
own plates quite a number of this class of books, 
giving them by authority a Bostonimprint. The two 
hundred authors of to-day (or of this century), as 
they stand upon their catalogue, are about equally 
divided between our own and those of foreign coun- 
tries, but in the hundred of each the preponderance 
of female writers is more marked in the American 
than in the foreign, not far from a quarter of the en- 
tire two hundred being women. 


We purpose first to note some particulars about the 
most prominent of the native class. We have al- 
ready stated that Mr. Longfellow’s earliest volume 
bore the imprint of Allen & Ticknor, in 1833. His 
next publication was after an attempt at serial issue 
confided to the Harpers; and his first appearance as 
an original poet, in “ The Voices of the Night,” was 
under the imprimatur of John Owen, at Cambridge. 
There were subsequent editions of his poems, both by 
the Harpers and by Carey of Philadelphia (illustrated 
by Huntington), before his whole literary property, 
excepting his composite volume, “The Poets and 
Poetry of Europe,” was confided to the charge of his 
present publishers. Their present issues of his works 
are numerous, in all styles of text and illustration, 
excelled only in variety by Tennyson. It is likely 
that the greatest attraction they can have to offer an- 
other season will be his “ Translation of Dante,” in 
three volumes, each to contain 250 pages of notes, and 
“choicely good.” Lowell, not long subsequently, 
transferred his poems from Cambridge to this Boston 
house, publishing, however, his “ Fable for Critics,” 
for the sake of preserving its anonymous character, 
through Mr. Putnam, of New York, but this, in turn, 
took its place on Ticknor’s catalogue, which now em- 
braces all of the professor’s collected writings, saving 
his early volume of “Conversations on the Poets,” 
now out of print. It is to be hoped that Lowell 
will give us, at some future time, his Lowell Institute 
lectures on English poetry, delivered some ten years 
ago. They incited comment at the time, and so ac- 
cumulative a mind could reproduce them now much 
improved, 

Hawthorne has told us himself how long he was 
obscurely writing before the public became apprehen- 
sive of his characteristics. Peter-Parley Goodrich 
found him a valuable hand to help sustain an 
average of magazine literature, and that wasall. His 
friend Bridge, of the navy, prompted his first series 
of “ Twice-told Tales ” in 1837, and Longfellow rap- 
turously praised it in the “ North American,” but to 
no purpose, as far as extended recognition went. 
The publishers “ got rid of the edition,” as he says, 
and in 1842 he made another collection of these waifs 
for a second series, Four years later his “ Mosses 
from an Old Manse,” though it increased his fame 


neglected tales for another series. The earlier issues 
were revised and reprinted, the ‘‘ Twice-told Tales” 
in 1851 and “ Mosses” in 1854, The reader already 
knows how his connection with his publishers, thus 
strengthened, continued to the last. His was the sad 
duty of standing by the dying bed of Mr, Ticknor, 
as it was that of the other partner to stand by his 
own grave not many weeks later. His widow now 
confides to the charge of those he had trusted in his 
private journals, diaries, etc. Portions of them are 
to be printed by installments in the “ Atlantic” for 
the coming year, and, subsequently, with greater full- 
ness, in more permanent shape. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes has now been some thirty 
years before us, the bright, sharp, clear poet that he 
is. Among the last publications of the house to 
which the present one succeeded was a little anony- 
mous volume, issued over thirty years ago, to help 
a charity, which was the joint production of Holmes, 
Park Benjamin, and Epes Sargent. His first inde- 
pendent and acknowledged production was his 
“Phi Beta Kappa” poem, which, with others, consti- 
tuted the volume published by Otis, Broaders & Co. 
in 1836, and reviewed by John G. Palfrey in the 
“North American ;” it secured a wide recognition, 
having touched some popular sympathies, particularly 
in the verses on the ‘Old Ironsides.” Several years 
later he attracted renewed attention by another poem, 
delivered under the auspices of the Phi Beta Kappa, 
and still another recited before the Mercantile Library 
Association, meanwhile securing an audience in Eng- 
land by a reprint of his first cullection, when he in- 
trusted to this house the publication of his second 
edition, thus augmented and revised, in 1848. Since 
then they have found his poems among the most 
salable on their list—an edition a year, and some- 
times two and even three, rewarding their joint in- 
terests. His connection with the “ Atlantic,” as one 
of the chief contributors at its start, gave him for a 
while a place on the catalogue of its first publishers 
for some of his collected writings, but the transfer of 
that magazine carried him with it; and, under the 
new imprint, in his “Elsie Venner” he made his 
mark as a romancer of uncommon insight. 

Whittier had been some years well known before his 
books bore their present familiar imprint. This firm 
began with his prose, ‘Margaret Smith’s Journal,” 
“Old Portraits and Modern Sketches” following in 
1850; and we may add parenthetically that these, to- 
gether with his subsequent volume of “ Literary Recre- 
ations,” are now stereotyping for a new revised uniform 
edition, which will be out in the spring. That same 
year (1850) his scattered poems had been publishea 
in octavo, with illustrations, after Billings, by Mussey 
& Co., of Boston, but the poet’s first subsequent in- 
stallment, the “ Songs of Labor,” followed soon after 
with Ticknor & Co.’s imprint, which his works have 
ever since continued to bear, with constantly increas- 
ing sales. The edition of hiscomplete works, as they 
now stand, was first made for the “blue and gold” 
series in 1857; they have been reduplicated in),the 














“ cabinet edition,” but are not to be had in the usual 


16mo size, as all the other prominent American poets 
of their list can. 

The present collections of Whipple’s “ Lectures 
and Essays,” as they stand on Ticknor’s catalogue to- 
day, have been there for fifteen or twenty years with- 
out accession. Their author seems to have rested on 
his laurels, and preferred the audience of the lecture- 
room to that of the household, and latterly has doubt- 
less been much engrossed with editorial duties; some 
of his reviews in the Transcript, of Boston, are 
noticeable prominences above the dead-level of 
newspaper criticism. That he has not been idle alto- 
gether in other departments will appear in a new 
volume, “ Character and Characteristics,” now stereo- 
typing. 

The connection of Hon. George 8. Hillard with the 
house began with the publication of an address on 
the “Dangers and Duties of the Mercantile Profes- 
sion,” in 1850. This was followed, in 18538, by the 
publication of his popular “ Six Months in Italy,” 
issued first in two volumes duodecimo, and subse- 
quently, for the fifth edition, in 1855, in one volume 
16mo, a shape it still holds, He addressed some 
verses to one of the house on its first appearing : 

“For us that launch upon & sea o ink 
Our foolscap argosies, to swim or sink, 
No better flag than yours to sail beneath 
F’er felt the sunbeam’s kiss, the breeze’s breath. 
The ogre publisher, whom poets paint, 
That sucks the blood of authors till they faint, 
The stern pasha of Paternoster Row, 
Whose scowl poriends the everlasting Wo, 
Is a mere myth to us, who see in you 
A heart still faithful to the morning dew.” 

Mr. Hillard’s “ Selections from the Writings of Lan- 
dor” was published in 1855, with a hope of making it 
a vestibule to persuade the public to pass into the 
stately structure of wisdom and beauty which Landor 
has reared. We have already mentioned the sanction 
which the venerable author gave to this house, in 
1860, to reproduce his writings in America. Mr. 
Hillard deprecates the unsightly shape of the best 
English edition of them, two cumbrous octavos in 
double column, and it is likely, should the publishers 
perfect their scheme, that they will remember his ad- 
vice in this connection, that “in the multitude of 
books which everywhere solicit our attention, the ex- 
ternal form is of no little weight in determining the 
number of readers which any particular writer may 
command,” which falls too nearly within the practice 
of the house not to give us hope of a worthy edition 
when they shall see the fit time. 

We can: enumerate but briefly some of the other 
American writers, with whom their connection has 
now been of more than ten years’ standing. In prose 
there is Henry Giles, long so’ popular as a lecturer, 
whose physical prostration is now offering his case to 
the consideration of the charitable, and whose lec- 
tures and essays were first printed in 1850, followed, 
subsequently, by his “ Discourses on Life,” but by the 
mutability of fortune now suffered to be out of print; 
his “Illustrations of Genius” (1854) alone standing 
on their present catalogue. Thoreau’s connection be- 
gan with the issue of his singular “‘ Walden,” in 1854, 
but he afterwards transferred to their charge his 
earlier volume, “ A Week on the Concord and Merri- 
mac Rivers;” his subsequent books have all borne 
their imprint, as well as those since his death, 
“Cape Cod” and his “ Letters.” Their sale is in- 
creasing, for his humors, if not sympathized with, seem 
attractive to those who weary of commonplace. His 
publishers have now in press a new volume, “ The 
Yankee in Canada, and other Papers,” including some 
of his political effusions pertaining to John Brown’s 
career, his “ Resistance to Civil Government,” etc, 
Among the poets of this period whose works are still 
on their list are Bayard Taylor, Stoddard, Alice 
Cary, Charles Sprague, Tuckerman, and Saxe. The 
last has a new volume in press, “ The Masquerade, 
and other Poems.” 

Coming now to the consideration of the last decade, 
we find that nearly in the beginning of it they pro- 
jected the most popular series of their editions, that 
of the “blue and gold,” whose issues under their 
name now count up forty-six volumes, and whose ag- 
gregate sales foot up almost half a million. Nearly 
an equal number of volumes, uniform in style or of a 
somewhat similar appearance, have been issued by 
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adelphia. The first volume, which was all of Tenny- 
son that had then been printed, was brought out in 
June, 1856, drawing from Mr. Hillard another copy 
of complimentary verses. The success of this volume, 
and others immediately following, demonstrated the 
fact, not unknown to the trade befure, that new styles 
of the same work, when really popular, not unfre. 
quently increase its circulation and open a new de- 
mand in quarters not before reached. We find that 
the circulation of our popular poets in this shape is 
from three to five times greater than in other styles. 
Longfellow expectedly heads the list for popularity, 
having a sale from a fourth to a third more than Ten- 
nyson (who comes next), and about double that of 
Whittier, Holmes, Saxe, and Lowell. Following 
these, in less numbers, come Miss Procter, Owen Mer- 
edith, and Massey. They broke in upon the poets 
first with Mrs. Jameson’s prose, who herself expressed 
a fancy for this shape, her volumes now reaching ten. 
Longfellow’s prose had already been added,and latterly 
they have included Hawthorne’s “ Twice-told Tales,” 
Holmes’s “ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” and Em- 
erson’s “ Essays.” About two years since they began 
to issue the same series on larger paper, calling it the 
“Cabinet Edition,” and of this style they have al- 
ready issued twenty-eight volumes, including the 
whole series of Mrs. Jameson, They began also, the 
present year, a series called ‘‘ Companion Poets,” con- 
sisting of selections from the various poets of their 
list, in little square volumes, paper covers, with illus- 
trations on wood, Volumes thus compounded have 
already appeared of Longfellow, Tennyson, Whittier, 
Browning, and Holmes, and another from Mrs, Stowe, 
of religious poems, is soon to follow. They have be- 
gun also to issue them bound in groups of three, the 
initial volume having already appeared, 

We have but space to enumerate briefly the acces- 
sion of the most important American authors to their 
list during the last ten years, their succession to the 
property of the “ Atlantic Monthly” having been the 
instrumentality of such connections in many instan- 
ces, In this way the only volume of Professor Agassiz 
in their list was made up of his contributions to that 
periodical. Such was partly the case with Gail 
Hamilton’s five volumes and Miss Prescott’s two 
volumes. Such is likely to be the case with Trow- 
bridge, when his contributions are collected, one of 
whose recent tales in the “ Atlantic,” the “ Coupon 
Bonds,” beifg in such demand that they are soon to 
issue it in pamphlet shape. One would judge, too, by 
his frequent good poems that it cannot be long be- 
fore he is added to their list of poets. It is much to 
be regretted that ill-health interferes so much with 
the labors of so versatile and valuable a writer, Miss 
Cummins (in connection with whose interests a most 
interesting decision as regards the feasibility of se- 
curing copyright in England by a temporary resi- 
dence in Canada has recently been made in the 
English courts in her favor) is another who finds her 
primal channel of communication through the “ At- 
lantic.”. Her “El Furcidis” was the first of her 
stories published by them, and in their hands now 
are the plates of the popular “ Lamplighter,” whose 
sale has reached nearly a hundred thousand in this 
country. Mrs, Stowe also changed her allegiance 
with the “Atlantic,” carrying with her the plates of 
her earlier volumes, excepting the “ Key to Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” and her‘ Sunny Memories.” The pres 
ent publishers are about adding to their list her 
first published volume, “The Mayflower, . and 
other Sketches,” which was issued by the Harpers in 
1849, This will make seven different books of hers 
on their list. They are now selling the 311th thou- 
sand of “ Uncle Tom.” Emerson is another who fol- 
lowed the flag of this magazine on the dissolution of 
the old house of Phillips, Sampson & Co. in 1859. 
It would have been to the credit of Boston to have re- 
tained Prescott’s works at the same time ; but the un- 
warranted and onerous conditions imposed by his liter- 
ary executors stood in the way. It fell, however, to 
the present house to publish Professor Ticknor’s life of 
the historian, which they did with well-known ele- 
gance two years ago, issuing subsequently an edition 
to match his works in octavo. We are glad to learn 
that another of their octavo issues, R. C. Winthrop’s 
life of his ancestor, the first governor of Massachu- 
setts, is to be continued, This successor was left 





contingent upon the favor with which the early 
volume, which only covered his career in England, 
was received. The conclusion is now stereotyping. 
The posthumous works of his namesake, Major Win- 
throp, have been among the most successful of their 
books in late years, now amounting to five volumes, 
and the reader will be glad to learn that there is little 
waning in the literary popularity of one of the ear- 
liest martyrs of the rebellion. We have not space to 
enumerate all the accessions from the poets during 
the decade from Mr. Boker, in 1856, to Mr. Aldrich, 
but the other day. They have in the same interval 
revived one or two books that had got out of print ; 
such was Alston’s “ Monaldi” (when, by the way, are 
we to look for the elder Dana’s life of his. kins- 
man?) and a new complete edition of Percival’s 
poems. Upon Percival’s death (1856) Dr. North had 
intended writing a memoir of the strange life of the 
poet, but, called to follow him, some of the informa- 
tion intended for his use appeared in a paper in the 
“ Atlantic” in July, 1859. Its author, Rev. Julius H. 
Ward, is now preparing a biography, and the present 
house have made arrangements for the publication. 

We defer till another week reference to the con- 
nections of Messrs. Ticknor & Fields with foreign 
authors. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
LONDON. 
LonpDon, December 27, 1865. 
GLEANINGS ABROAD. 


THERE is in Germany a vivacious poet and novelist 
whose specialty is to “do” England for the worthy Teu- 
tons, who really do not know so much about the English 
as they do about America. This sparkling writer’s name 
is Rodenberg. He has recently published the “Isle of 
Saints” (tourists’ sketches from Ireland), the “ Harp of 
Erin,” “ An Autumn in Wales,” “ Day and Night in Lon- 
don,” the “Second Deluge” (a novel founded on the 
“ Journal of my Life during the French Revolution,” by 
Mrs. Elliot, one of the court beauties of Carlton House). 
How much a greater acquaintance with the English and 
their customs is needed in that region may be estimated 
by the following paragraph, which occurred this week in 
the Hurope, of Frankfort: “It is customary in that 
country (England) of spleen and of association for every 
gentleman who is admitted into society to send a fat 
goose at Christmas to the lady of the house he is in the 
habit of visiting. Beautiful women receive a whole 
magazine of eatables in their drawing-rooms; and are 
thus enabled by an ingenious calculation to ascertain the 
number of their friends, or their suitors, by that of the 
fat geese sent them. As many geese,asmany lovers. In 
England a goose is sent instead of a love-letter. It is 
very original, like everything that is English.” 

M. Taxile Delord has written a protest against the fool- 
ishly harsh measures which are being taken in Paris to- 
ward the students who attended the Liege Congress. He 
reminds the government that some thirty or forty students 
in 1822 were found to have joined in a plot to overthrow 
the government, but only four who were captured with 
arms in their hands were imprisoned, but for a short 
term. Nearly all these young revolutionists became 
afterwards worthy citizens, and distinguished themselves 
in various manners. One of them, called Ary Scheffer, 
painted ; another, called Rouen, was the first man who 
promoted a French railway, ete. 

The following are the emoluments of the principal rep- 
resentatives of France abroad: The embassador at St. 
Petersburg, 300,000 francs a year; at London, 275,000 ; 
at Madrid, 150,000 ; at Rome, 140,000 ; at Constantinople, 
140,000; at Pekin, 120,000; at Berlin, 110,000; and at 
Washington, 30,000. 

Among other valuable presents for the Emperor 
brought over by the Moorish embassadors are six mag- 
nificent horses and a tiger of rare beauty and dimensions. 

Proudhon's commentary on the Bible has been seized 
by the police. The book is now selling at twenty francs 
instead of three francs and a half, the price before the 
seizure was effected. 

Yesterday and Sunday the whole of Paris was covered 
with a dense fog. A great many accidents took place in 
the streets, although the police did their best to light up 
the corners of the most frequented streets with torches. 

The president of the society entitled “(Euvre de la 
Jeunesse” has arranged, it is said, with a certain number 
of sugar-plum makers to insert’ in their dainties short ex- 
tracts from the most esteemed religious works. 

Mme. Max Valery, the authoress of some readable 
novels published in the “Revue des Deux Mondes” and 














in the “ Revue Germanique,” died rather suddenly on the 
morning of the 22d. 

At the wedding of the Duke of Mouchy with the Prin- 
cess Anna Murat, in the Tuileries Chapel, the Archbish- 
op of Paris alluded to the presence of their Imperial 
Majesties as a happy omen for an alliance which had 
“as its godfather, genius and courage, and, for its god- 
mother, grace and goodness.” M. Darboy referred to the 
family of the Noailles quartering the arms of Murat on 
its escutcheon, by remarking that the “standard of 
France waves from so lofty an eminence that it attracts 
the most fastidious and the proudest.” Speaking of 
Murat, better known to us as “le beau sabreur,” the 
archbishop said: “ Murat made out for hiniself his gen- 
ealogy with twenty pitched battles, and inscribed with 
the point of his sword on the map of Europe title-deeds 
of nobility which glory has countersigned! ” 

The notability of Pesth is now Alexandre Dumas, who 
may be seen daily in the streets in full Hungarian cos- 
tume, with a gorgeous train of street-boys with loud 
cries of “ eljen!”’ 

GLEANINGS AT HOME. 


Lord Palmerston’s effects are to be sold by auction on 
January 9 at Cambridge House. The dining-room suite, 
which is of carved Spanish mahogany, consists of a noble 
pedestal sideboard, massive telescope dining-tables, etc. 
The morning-room suite is in white and gold, covered with 
crimson figured silk, with mahogany book-cases and 
chairs. In the breakfast-room there is a splendidly exe- 
cuted and very massive pedestal hot-air stove by Vulliamy, 
made for H. R. H. the late Duke of Cambridge. In the 
ball-room there are three very fine cut-glass chandeliers 
cone for sixty lights and two for thirty-five lights each). 
There is an immense number of objects in Siena marble, 
ete. 

On Saturday last Lord Dundreary was before the Court 
of the Queen’s Bench on an action brought against him 
by a theatrical manager in Birmingham (Swanborough) 
for breach of contract in refusing to play for him at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theater, in Birmingham. The defense 
was that the defendant was ill and utterly unable to ap- 
pear. He stated this fact in the witness-box, and said 
that he was himself a greater loser by not being able to 
perform than Mr. Swanborough, as he was to have had half 
of the gross receipts. The Lord Chief-Justice considered 
that the plea of illness had been fully made out. In fact, 
his lordship said he could not conceive how Mr. Swanbor- 
ough could entertain the notion that the defendant was 
not ill. A manager had no right to call upon an actor to 
sacrifice his life in fulfilling his engagement. The jury, 
after some deliberation, found a verdict for £50 damages. 

A refreshment room has been opened at the British Mu- 
seum for the convenience of visitors as well as the officials 
and readers. The purveyor, Mr. R. H. Muffit, has been 
appointed by the trustees upon the express condition that 
light refreshments of all kinds, and only the best descrip- 
tion, should be supplied, and at a moderate cost, 

Mr. Frith’s picture of “The Derby Day” has been placed 
in the South Kensington Museum among the pictures of 
the British School, and will be exhibited this week, dur- 
ing which the museum is open every evening till ten 
o'clock. 

The Observer says that Earl Cowley is to have the va- 
cant garter. 

A telegram from Pisa which reached London on Sun- 
day brings news of the death of Sir Charles East_ 
lake. Sir Charles was sixty-eight years old. Some 
months ago it was not thought that he could live through 
the winter, but so favorable a change had occurred in his 
condition that strong hopes had begun to be entertained of 
his recovery. He was born in 1793 ; was a pupil of Fu- 
seli; was made the president of the Royal Academy in 
1850 (upon which he was knighted, according to custom), 
in which office he has remained ever since. 

Sir Roderick Murchison has been made a baronet. 

The “Flaineur ” has the following items: 

A few weeks ago I mentioned that Mr. 8. C. Hall was 
getting subscriptions for a monument to Leigh Hunt. 
Walking the other day in Chiswick churchyard I found 
that the tomb of Gainsborough, long neglected and deso- 
late, had had the inscription newly engraved, that, a rail 
had been placed round it to keep off sacrilegious feet, 
and on further lingering I learnt that a tablet to the 
memory of the great painter had been erected in the 
church. All this, I hear, has been done by the reveren- 
tial care of E. M. Ward, R.A., out of pure regard to the 
memory of a noble English artist and member of the 
Academy. That the tomb should have been allowed to 
fall into such a state is as disgraceful to the Academy as 
its restoration is creditable to Mr. Ward. 

The “Gentleman’s Magazine” has passed into the 
hands of Messrs. Bradbury, Evans& Co. Its editor will, 
I believe, be Mr. Walford, a ripe scholar, whose erudition 
peculiarly qualifies him for the post. 

The death of the Hon. William Grey, from cholera, at 
Paris, will be felt beyond his own circle, Such members 








‘ stores; and Prof. Agassiz’s articles, more thorough in 
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of the old Fielding Club as are yet alive (and surely in no 
cénacle has death made such inroads in so few years) will 
remember him as one of the pleasantest of their num- 
ber, and as one to whose aid and influence the amateur 
pantomime in a great measure owed its success.” 


The “ Building News” says that Mr. E. M. Ward has 
been for some time engaged upon a series of pictures rep- 
resenting some of the literary celebrities of the day in 
their studies. One of Thackeray, which appeared shortly 
after his death, will be remembered as having been ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy, where it met with quali- 
fied approval. Amongst others whom the artist has 
similarly treated are Lord Macaulay, Sir Bulwer Lytton, 
Mr. Hallam, etc. The pictures, however, I apprehend, 
are too small to do justice either to the subjects or the 
artist—being some twenty inches or twenty-four inches 
square ; though quite sufficient for the purpose of engrav- 
ing, for which process they are probably designed. 

The National Portrait Exhibition will evidently be a 
very grand affair. The room is being admirably deco- 
rated and arranged. It will hold about 800 pictures. 
The first year’s exhibition, which will occur in April next, 
will, it is said, contain portraits down to the Common- 
wealth. 

Amongst the entertainments this Christmas there is a 
grand tournament got up at the great Agricultural Hall, 
Islington, as nearly as possible on the old style ; only the 
female performers are so generally French as to recall 
Burke's famous saying concerning the age of chivalry. 

Millais, O'Neill, and Prinsep have been in Italy for 
some time, and have just returned. M. D.C. 








BOSTON. 


Boston, January 22, 1866. 

THERE is no more marked result from the vast in- 
crease of magazine writing which has taken place with- 
in even a young man’s memory, than the great success 
which has attended the efforts to popularize science, in 
attractively written articles, by the grouping of causes 
and effects, and investing all its phenomena with poetic 
and human.interests. We can trace this among us to a 
time nearly coincident with Agassiz’s advent as a popu- 
lar instructor ; and the study of science as a recreation 
received perhaps in this community its first advance by 
the contagion of his enthusiasm and the winsome habit 
of the lecturer. Not far from the same time several 
theories of natural phenomena awoke the public sense, 
both by the novelty of the ideas in some cases, and by 
wider glimpses of creation than the old routine of scien- 
tific instruction, if more sound in some respects, had 
been able to open. The “ Vestiges of Creation,” the 
“ Pjurality of Worlds,” as well as the various books ot 
Hugh Miller, which Gould & Lincoln opportunely brought 
forward, and Prof. Guyot’s “Earth and Man,” not to 
omit the truthful observation that Thoreau showed in 
his volumes, were among these incentives. An out- 
growth of this interest came in the more popular papers 
in some of the magazines. “‘Putnam’s Magazine” 
printed a series of such articles from the pen of Prof. 
Schele de Vere of the University of Virginia, not to speak 
of others, which, if I mistake not, met with much accept- 
ance from the readers of that periodical. The “ Atlantic” 
since then, not to name others that have made it one of 
their aims, has frequently admitted papers of this class, 
and they have not been among the least pleasant of its 


their department, have done much towards enlightening 
the average reader. 

What has been then with us an important element in 
our recent popular thought and literature, has been, if 
possible, more predominant in the English magazines of 
every kind. A good many clever and pleasant writers 
have for some years supplied popular papers on science 
for the press. For a long time White’s “ Natural His- 
tory of Selborne” stood alone among the books that 
could teach people to look around them and learn the 
secrets that were to be found for the searching. It was 
a wonderful book, as emanating in a day when Doctor 
Dryasdust had the privilege of saying all there was to 
say upon such matters. To-day there is not a season 
that the British press does not produce a number of 
similar books. Mr. Gosse has been one of the best of 
these popular teachers. He has endeavored to invest the 
dry detail and facts with something more than a mere 
scientific interest. He believed in what Wordsworth 
said :— 

“To me the-meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears ;” 


and in the poetic wey of looking at nature, dealing, as 
he says, not with statistics but with the emotions of the 


-| English,” lately issued, with the author’s sanction, by 
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theme in its varied aspects. Such was his motive in 
writing his “Romance of Natural History,” which 
Gould & Lincoln republished here a few years ago. 


It is not often that I find a volume of which the pub- 
lishers say, in a prefatory note, that it has been under- 
taken because of “the great pleasure its perusal had 
afforded themselves,” and, when that volume is one upon 
natural history, it may stand for another symptom of a 
wide-spread popular interest. Messrs. Nichols & Noyes 
say this of a little neatly printed volume, which they 
have made up from recent numbers of an English period- 
ical, “The Intellectual Repository;” this contains a 
number of papers on the “ Phenomena of Plant Life,” 
by Leo H. Grindon, of Manchester, in which the devel- 
opment from the seed, through the changing seasons of 
the year, is very pleasantly set forth. There is nothing 





absolutely new in it ; but not a little instruction is arrayed 
in such a manner that the mind takes it with a kind of re- | 
freshment. The last article in the book, on “The Oak” | 
(an appendix to the others), seems to be the initial one of | 
another series, intended by the author to mark out the 
features of such trees as belong to Britain, inquiring 
into the specialties that give them their several places 
in art and poetry. As the present volume is stereotyped, | 
I hope the publishers will be induced to add the remain- | 
der of the series to subsequent editions. I notice in this 
paper that the writer puts it as a postulate that “the 
mind of that man grows up very differently who in his 
youth is accustomed to contemplate oaks, than that of 
him whose boyhood is spent near pines and firs,” and 
this suggests climatic influences in fashioning history 
which Mr. Kingsley has brought into the sphere of ro. 
mance in his new novel, “ Hereward, the Last of the 


Ticknor & Fields. 


ful repeatedly, and once ridiculous, in his controversy 
with Dr. Newman two years ago. 


goes on gravely to remark that, even among historians, 
Mr. Motley is the only one who has ever recorded their 
doughty deeds! To make amends for this, he is going 
to find a hero in the fens. 
he greatly liked. 


The conditions were such as 
Bulwer had already told the story of 
the Norman conquest, in a way that meets his successor’s 
approval greatly, if it can be determined from the vari- 
ous references of approval in his text and notes. He 
makes not the slightest reference, however, to a romance 
of the same ground, written by Sir Charles Napier in 
1837, and which was supposed by Sir Wm. Napier, who 
furnished an advertisement to it when it was published 
in 1858, to have been seen by Bulwer when it was orig- 
inally in a publisher’s hands, and thus have become an 
incentive, at least,to his own. Kingsley’s aim, however, 
was both to supplement and complement Bulwer’s work. 
He goes over, correlatively, the same epoch down to the 
battle of Hastings, but makes his story culminate—for 
in plot he is about as weak as ever—in the vigorous con- 
test that the inhabitants of the Danelagh and Northum- 
bria waged so futilely with the Norman intruders a few 
years subsequently. Kingsley, like his analogue Carlyle, 
to whom everybody has seen some traces of his resem- 
blance, had always been happy in talking enthusiastical- 
ly of the grand old Norsemen, and their Vikings and 
Jarls. At last he has opportunities to his liking—and 
every chance he delights in—for his pious devotion to 
muscularity. If he can’t by sanitary reform rejuvenate 
the present race, by imposing such a law upon society 
as Robin Hood did upon his band of outlaws, that no 
one was worthy to be of it who cannot successfully 
measure strength with himself, athlete as he is, he can 
at any rate write about a time when to be weak was to 


those that could live superior in body and mind to the 
average of man now. Moreover, among the fens he can 
find the men who could fulfill the divine injunction and 
subdue the earth, if with less picturesque and poetical 
adjuncts than belong to the highlands, where nature is 
too strong for man, and conquers and awes, which she 
never does to the lowlander, who with clearing, delving, 
diking, building, lords it over her right tyrannically and 
irreverently. And all this and more because of the fierce 
spirit of personal independence he found among those 
who had come from the moors of Denmark and the dales 
of Norway ; and how for seven long years after the men 
of Wessex had fallen at Hastings they held their own, 
not knowing, like true Englishmen (as he says), when 
they were beaten, but fought on desperately till there 





human mind, as arising from the suggestiveness of the 


were none left to fight. This was the subject that 


allured him, and he has gone into it with all his accus.- 
tomed reiterative and hurrying passion, professing, how- 


| ever, to have followed the cotemporary authorities as 


closely as he could, and to have introduced little but 
what was necessary to reconcile discrepancies and illus: 
trate the history, manners, and sentiments of the time. 
I doubt not that under the guise of a romance Kingsley 
has intended this story as only another of his tracts upon 
the needs and value of Christianity, illustrating still 
another age of development than those he has already 
touched upon in the era of Alexandria, or during the 
power of “Gloriana,” or amid present oppression and 
poverty. It takes the time, of course, when the dying 
worship of Thor and Odin still lingered furtively through- 
out the domain of the “ White Christ.” I have found 
the story, in its conduct, style, opinions, and characteris- 
tic, just what we might expect of Kingsley if put upon 
this ground, and those who have read his previous books 
can understand me, 

Another of Ticknor & Fields’s recent books is abun- 


dantly characteristic of its author, namely, Mrs. Child's 


“Freedmen’s Book.” She addresses them in it as an 


old friend, and has certainly that right, from years of de- 
votion to the anti-slavery cause. 
tended for circulation among that class, being made up 
of brief sketches of some of the most notable characters 
of the race, like Toussaint l’Ouverture, Banneker, and the 
rest, interspersed with compositions of others of their 
number—none remarkable for anything but mediocrity 
or something short of it—the whole intended to furnish 
instances of what perseverance and manhood and intelli- 
gence have been able to do in exceptional cases for the 
race. 
stimulate those for whom the book is intended to estab- 


The volume is one in- 


It is hoped, of course, that such a record will 








One cannot be surprised, however, that in opening his 
subject Mr. Kingsley gives place to « rash assertion, after 
a fashion that has made him more sanguine than truth- 


Not content with 
announcing that lowlanders do not so often get the sym- 
pathies of the poets as the natives of the highlands, he 


lish an average of attainment and usefulness nearer these 
exceptional cases than now exists; the compiler intends 
to abet this end by bestowing the accruing profits 
upon a still wider dissemination of the volume. Mrs. 
Child appends a chapter of advice, which is both prudent 
and temperate. 

During the last stage of the late war a distinguished 
French litiérateur, M. Ernst Duvergier de Hauranne, 
spent some months in this country, and an account of 
his observations is now appearing serinlly in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. The last number contained some 
piquant sketches of Boston literary circles, including 
lively touches upon Wendell Phillip-, Everett, Longtel- 
low, Agassiz, ‘Julia Ward Howe, and others. 

Another contribution to memorials of the war has 
been made in Chaplain Cudworth’s “* History of the First 
Regiment Infantry, Mass. Vols.,” just issued by Walker, 
Fuller & Co., who have also in press Chaplain Quint’s 
similar labors for the Second Regiment. W. 





PHILADELPHIA. 
PHILADELPHIA, January 22, 186. 

ONE of the most handsomely got-up works ever issued 
in this city has been published by J. B. Lippincott & Co, 
It is in three octavo volumes (pp. 648, 720, and 732), 
with a fifty-page index, and contains the “ Works of 
Philip Lindsley, D.D., formerly Vice-President and Presi- 
dent elect of the New Jersey College, Princeton, and 
late President of the University of Nashville, Tennessee ; 
edited by Le Roy Halsey, D.D., Professor in the Theolog- 
ical Seminary of the Northwest, with introductory no- 
tices of his Life and Labors, by the editor.” Dr. Linds- 
ley, who did more for education in the West and South 
than any other man, dead or living, and who was one of 
the most accomplished classical scholars on this conti- 
nent, died at Nashville, Tennessee, in May, 1855. He 
was also one of the best preachers in the Presbyterian 
Church. The work is divided into educational, theolog- 
ical, and miscellaneous volumes, and the biographical! 
notices precede each of these volumes respectively. The 
illustrations are—portrait of Dr. Lindsley, engraved on 


die at once, thus leaving, in his opinion, the average of | steel from original, by J. W. Dodge; a second portrait 


showing him in professional gown and bands; and a 
fac-simile sheet of his handwriting. Altogether, a fine 
work, mentally and materially. 

When Fadladeen, after Feramorz had related the 
“Fire Worshippers” to Lalla Rookh, commenced play 
ing the critic, he began by saying, “In order to convey 
with clearness my opinion of the story this young man 
has related it is necessary to take a review of all the 
stories that have ever ” but the princess cut him 
short. Were I to begin with a recital of all the public 
libraries in the world, or even in the United States, it is 
probable you would be as abrupt as the lady was. There- 
fore, I shall only say, generally, that Philadelphia has 
numerous and good public libraries. They may be thus 
enumerated : 

Philadelphia Library Company, established in 173 
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chiefly through the influence of Dr. Franklin, united | 
with the Union Library in 1744; still further increased | 
in 1771, and located in its present edifice in 1790. Among 
the donations which have swelled it out to about 75,000 
volumes, were the Barclay Collection and the Loganian 


ministration, will soon have a valuable collection. The 

“Journal of the Franklin Institute,” published monthly, 

is the oldest periodical devoted to mechanics and practi- | 
cal science on this continent. 


The Episcopal, Baptist, and Presbyterian societies in. 


of “ Proverbial Philosophy” notoriety ; new novels by 
Mrs. Henry Wood, Mrs. Emma_D. E. N. Southworth, 
Wilkie Collins, George Sand, and Miss Pardoe. They 
have sold more copies of “ Our Mutual Friend” than of 
any other work by Dickens, with the exception of “ Pick- 


Library, which belonged to James Logan, the personal philadelphia respectively possess small but select collec-| Wick Papers” and the “Old Curiosity Shop” (for the 
friend of William Penn. The librarian is Mr. Lloyd P. tions of books. The German Society has eighteen thou- | 8@ke of dear Little Nell), and have disposed of Dickens, 


Smith, a gentleman of high culture, who succeeded his | 
father, Mr. J. Jay Smith, author of a very pleasant work, | 
entitled “ A Summer’s Jaunt Across the Water,” commu- | 
nicating his experience and observations in Europe, but | 
still more widely known as editor of two illustrated folio | 
volumes, the first and second series of “ American His- 
torical and Literary Curiosities,” copies of which are in 
almost every public and private library in this country. 
The coins, medals, illuminated volumes, manuscripts, and 
other curiosities belonging to the Philadelphia Library are 
of great value. Among them are the manuscript collec- 
tions relating to Irish history once the property of 
Henry Cox (a descendant of Richard Cox, Chancellor | 
of Ireland), and containing not only an original letter by | 
Queen Elizabeth, dated 1568, but all the original corre- | 
spondence of James I. with the Privy Council of Ireland, 
from 1603 to 1615. The library is free to all who choose 
to consult it, and any respectable person may borrow 
most of the books, on depositing double their esti- 
mated value. 





The library of the American Philosophical Society was 
also founded with Franklin’s assistance, 1742, and con- 


sand volumes, German and English. The Carpenters’ | 
Company, within whose hail the first American Congress | 
assembied, has a scientific library of seventeen hundred | 
volumes. There also are the libraries of the Friends, | 
Free Reading-room Association of Spring Garden, North- 
ern Liberties Library Company, Jefferson Association, 
Southwark Library Company, Girard College, Institute 
for Colored Youth, Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
Moyamensing Literary Institute, Horticultural Society, 
Hospital for the Insane, College of Pharmacy, Wagner 
Free Institute of Science (7,500 volumes) West Philadel- 
phia Institute, Young Men’s Institute (12,000 volumes), 
and even the Eastern State Penitentiary has a library of 
twenty-five hundred volumes, which is circulated among 
the prisoners, who take great care of the books. | 

The Mercantile Library occupies a handsome building 
in South Fifth Street, opposite Independence Square, but 
a new, large, and fire-proof edifice will soon be erected in 
Broad Street—a locality to which our new public build- 
ings appear to gravitate. In the present library the rule 
of silence is curiously declared and observed. 


It is understood, of course, that in all public libraries 





tains 20,000 volumes. The library of the Pennsylvania 


Hospital, founded in 1750, has over 10,000 volumes. The | taciturnity are on the walls, and upon small scraps of 
libraries of the University of Pennsylvania, also dating | yellow paper, prohibiting “prolonged conversation” and 


it is bad taste to speak in a loud voice. Here, notices of | 





generally, toa greater extent since “ Our Mutual Friend” 
appeared than during the whole preceding two years. 
R. 8. M. 








THE “GOOD GRAY POET.” 
WASHINGTON, January 19, 1866. 
To THE EpiTror or THE RounD TABLE: 

Sr: Your notice of thé “Good Gray Poet” contains 
one important error that I desire, as a friend of Secretary 
Harlan, to correct. You intimate, or, rather, reiterate, 
the charge of Mr. Walt Whitman’s defender—that the 
author of “Leaves of Grass’ was removed from a clerk- 
ship because of his veligiousopinions. To this statement 
I give the most positive denial ; and to substantiate it I 


| have only to mention the fact that there are employed in 


the Interior Department gentlemen of every possible 
shade of religious opinion. Although the hon. secretary 
is a high-minded and Christian gentleman, he has never, 
in asingle instance, questioned an employee in regard to 
his religious belief, and for the very good reason that 
with those beliefs he has nothing to do. Nor is he in 
the habit of removing subordinates from office for their 
political opinions. Drunkards and incompetent men he 
does not consider fit to be intrusted with the business of 
the nation, and when such men are reported to him they 


from 1750, have about the same number. The Law Asso- | disallowing any utterance whatever “except in a low | are very likely to be discharged. For removing Mr. 
ciation, 1802, has 6,000 volumes. Academy of Natural) whisper.” To show you how absurd is the strict observ-| Whitman from a clerkship there were two satisfactory 
Sciences, 1812, over 26,000 volumes. Atheneum, 1813, | ance of these rules, let me mention a little fact. A New | reasons: he was wholly unfit to perform the duties which 
about 13,000, including a large collection of pamphlets, | yoy; gentleman who lately visited this library, inquired | were assigned to his desk ; and a volume which he pub- 
bound in 148 volumes, which belonged to Dr. Franklin, | of one of the young lady-servitors who check off the books | lished and caused to be circulated through the public 
some of them with his manuscript notes and marginal | taken out and returned, whether Mr. So-and-so, 2 mem- | offices was so coarse, indecent, and corrupting in its 
remarks, and a full set of the Journal de Paris, bound in | per, was in the rooms. He spoke in his usual tone, | thought and language as to jeopardize the reputation of 
volumes and covering all the time of the French Revolu_| which is not loud, and received a civil answer in a voice | the department. Respectfully yours, 
tion. The Apprentices’ Library, founded in 1821, nearly | go low that it was but the ghost of 2 whisper. Touched | CHARLES LANMAN. 
16,000 books. The Mercantile Library, founded in 1823, | with pity for the apparent infirmity of the young lady, 
had only 16,400 volumes in 1856, but the number has since | pe kindly told her, still in Ais usual tone, that she would, ee - 
been trebled by purchases and gifts. It certainly exceeds probably, increase her evident illness “ by attempting to | BOOKS RECEIVED. 
40,000 at present, and there has lately been added to! perform her public duties while laboring under a cold so | 1: B. Rasen, Sow Xeik.~ The Canaiahs Werkisal Shakatiniaa, 
it, by donation from one gentleman, the entire foreign | severe that it had deprived her of the power of speaking | with a memoir and essay on his genius by Barry Cornwall. I 
eiealating rary formerly belonging to Mr. F. Ley-|qudibly.” ‘This was too much for her gravity, and her |», y°prttaee’f paomues, ageihia: ora Belmont; Of 
poldt, an enterprising book importer and publisher here, | involuntary laugh, awaking an unaccustomed echo in| The Sincere Lover. 1366. Pp. 422. “ 
— has lately gone into business in New York also. that hall of silence, assured him that her health was | — begs enicy prvnalblags e88 ger er aim 
rere are over 6,000 members of, andannual subscribers to, | « first-rate,” but that silence was the rule, and whisper- 











Kansas, and the Campaign of the Army of the Border against 
the Mercantile Library, which it is the local fashion to pro- 
nounce merean-teele. 
The library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, | 
established in 1825, is large and curious, but, from want of | 
room, nearly inaccessible. The Franklin Institute, estab- 
lished in 1824, began to-form its library in 1830, and, 
having lately received a good infusion of fresh blood 


| 


‘ing the utterance of that place. By the way, as much as 


$200,000 is required to erect the new building of the li- 
brary, and it is probable that this large sum will be 
raised in a few months, for Philadelphians, to do them 
justice, areas liberal as they are wealthy. 

T. B. Peterson & Brothers have numerous announce- 
ments, among which are “The Crock of Gold,” “The 


General Sterling Price in October and November, 1864. By 
Capt. R. J. Hinton. 1865. Pp. 351. 
Apams, BLACKMER & Lyon, Chicago.—Lessons in Elocution. By 
Prof. Allen A. Griffith. 1865. Pp. 240. 
JAMES MILLER, New York.—Poems. By Mrs. Anna Marie Spauld- 
— 987 


ing. 1866. Pp. 287. 
The Universal Pathfinder. By M. N. Olmsted. 1866. Pp. 
191. 


James O’KaneE, New York.—Hans Brinker ; or, The Silver Skates. 
By M. E. Dodge. 1866. Pp. 347. 


F. A. Brapy, New York.—The Cardinal’s Daughter. By Robert 


through large increase of members and a regenerated ad. | Twins,” and “ Heart,” prose tales by Martin F. Tupper, Mackenzie Davis. 1866. Pp. 1%. 





| 
PUBLISHED BY | II. 
| REV. DR. BUSHNELL’S NEW WORK. 


The Vicarious Sacrifice. 


Grounded on Principles of Universal Obligation. By Horacz 
BusHNELL, D.D., Author of ‘* Sermons for the New Life,”’ * Na- 
ture and the Supernatural,” etc. In 1 vol. octavo, $3 


Cyclopedia of American Literature. I. 


History of Rationalism. 
EMBRACING A SURVEY OF THE PRESENT STATE OF PROT- 
traits, 425 autographs, and % views of colleges, libraries. jer o “ By Rev. Joan F. Hunsz, AM. - 1 
and residences of authors, and elegant steel engravings of J. eee ee a 
Fenimore Cooper and Benjamin Franklin. 2 vols. royal Svo. Iv. 
| Cloth, $10; half calf, $11. (Zhe Supplement sold separately, | Elements of Political Economy 
when desired, in 1 vol., for $2 50.) : ‘ 
2 E | By AntHUR LaTHAM Perry, Professor of History and Political 
“The new interest awakened in all that relates to our coun- | Economy in Williams College. 1 vol. crown Svo, price $2 50. 
try and the value of authentic data on the subject, coupled with 
} the fact that this work has long been out of print, explains the | 
}demand for it. In truth, no other work couta n: so large an 
amount of curious information as regards the intellectual devel- e ee 
opment of the United States. ‘i Plain Talks on Familiar Subjects. - 
“Those who are familiar with this work can easily appreciate 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 %. 

its popularity. In the first place, it gives a full account of the VI. 

Colonial writers; secondly, the American colleges are described 
| historically and at length; thirdly, biographies of all the native 
{authors carefully prepared; fourthly, a critical history of native 
| literature incidentally appears ; and lastly, specimens are collected 

They are the best Bitters in the world. They make the weak | of most characteristic American writings from the time when 
strong, and are exhausted nature's great restorer. They are made | George Sandys translated ‘ Ovid’ on the banks of the James River- | 
of pure St. Croix Rum, the celebrated Calisaya Bark, roots and | im the days of Queen Elizabeth, to the last funny poem of Dr. 


i ‘Atlantic Monthly.’ ’’—Boston Hvening Transcript. 
herbs, and are taken with the pleasure of a beverage, without re- | eee th he * See 7 2 a oe 
NEW BOOKS. 


gard to age or time of day. Particularly recommended to delicate | 
persons requiring a gentle stimulant. Sold by all Grocers, Drug- | ie 
gists, Hotels, and Saloons. Only genuine when Cork is covered | 
by our private U.S. stamp. Beware of counterfeits and refilled Essays on the Supernatural Origin of Chris- 
bottles, tianity. 

P. H. DRAKE & CO., | With special reference to the Theories of Renan, Strauss, and the 


ingen School. By Prof, Gzo. P. Fisner, of Yale College, 
21 Park Row, New York. | 1 vol. 8vo, $3. 








READY, AND 


Cc. SCRIBNER & CO., 
No. 124 Grand Street, New York, 
A new and Revised Edition, with a Supplement, of the 


S—T—1860-—X. 


DRAKE’S PLANTATION BITTERS. | 


By E. A. and G@. L. Duyckrinck. Embracing Personal and Criti- | 
cal Notices of Authors, and selections from their writings, 
from the earliest period to the present day, with 225 por- 





They purify, strengthen, and invigorate. 

They create a healthy appetite. | 

They are an antidote to change of water and diet. Vv 

TIMOTHY TITCOMB’s NEW BOOK. 
(DR. J. G. HULLAND’s) 


They overcome effects of dissipation and late hours. 
They strengthen the system and enliven the mind. 
They prevent miasmatic and intermittent fevers. 
They purify the breath and acidity of the stomach. 
They cure Dyspepsia and Constipation. 


They cure Diarrhea, Cholera, and Cholera Morbus. Also, a new edition, in octavo size, and elegantly printed at the 


University Press on extra finished paper, of 
Natural History and Zoology. 


By Prof. Sanporn TENNEY, A.M. In 1 vol. 8vo, 545 pages and 
over 500 engravings. 


They cure Liver Complaint and Nervous Headache. 


Vil. 
Personal Reminiscences of the Life and 
Times of Cardiner Spring, 


Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church of the City of New 
York. With a fine steel portrait. 2 vols. crown S8vo, on 
tinted paper, price $4. 

vii. 
Hours at Home. 

Vol. I., octavo, 600 pages and 6 engravings, elegantly bound, $2. A 
popular monthly of religious and useful literature. Yearly 
subscription, $3. Copies sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 


price, by 
Cc. SCRIBNER & CO. 


BY PROF. GEORGE P. FISHER. 
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THE ROUND TABLE FOR 1866. 





VOLUME III. 





THE ROUND TABLE aims to ‘occupy the first position as a 
national weekly paper. Its Criticisms are prepared with a view 
to the utmost fairness and independence. In its Lirzrary De- 
PARTMENT the ablest writers in the country are employed. And, 
above all, it seeks to discuss CuRRENT Topics with originality, 
vigor, and impartiality. 

THE ROUND TABLE contains each week a very carefully 
compiled Record of American and Foreign LireRaRy, ART, and 
Musicat News. To render this department still more complete, 


correspondents are employed in the leading literary centers, at 
home and abroad. 


THE ROUND TABLE is devoted to the interests of the com- 
mon country, and as such seeks to strengthen the ties of good 
feeling between different sections and states. 

EACH ISSUE OF THE ROUND TABLE contains sixteen 
pages (with occasional supplementary pages), printed on beauti- 
ful paper, in large and clear type. 





CRITICISMS OF THE PRESS. 
From the Albany Express. 


This neatest of all weekly periodicals is at the same time un- 
questionably the best literary paper ever established in this coun- 
try. The talent employed upon it is of the first order, and the 
standard at which it aims is the verythighest. Its criticisms 
are as caustic and severe as Byron’s, while preserving a far higher 
tone. Its criticisms are conscientious, and it commends wherever 
commendation is deserved. But its guiding principle is to criti- 
cise without fear or favor, and it must be confessed that in our 
present literature such criticism must often be censorious. THE 
Rowunp TABLE is calculated to do most valuable work, and it de- 
serves the success which it seems to be reaping. Intelligent men 
should sustain it. 


From Clark's School Visitor. 

Among all our literary exchanges, we find none more readable 
or reliable than THE RounpD TaBLe. Its criticisms on books are 
the sharpest that get into print. To any teacher the weekly visit 
of this journal would be better than a weekly package of a dozen 


new books! We would rather lose any half dozen of our weekly 
exchanges than this one. 


From the Southern Cultivator. 


It treats witha bold, free hand the literature and leading ques- 
tions of the day. Itis just and discriminating in its criticisms. 
It is unquestionably the ablest, and typographically the most in- 
viting, literary journal that has appeared on this continent. 


From the N. Y. Christian Intelligencer. 

Yo our taste there is a positive charm in the dash or élan with 
which the knights of Tae Rounp TaBLeE rush upon venerable 
abuses, and assail them front, and flank, and rear. 


From the Providence Post. 
We shall delight to see it take that precedence and enjoy that 


remunerative prosperity which it will, according to present ap- 
pearances, richly deserve, 


From the Albany Evening Journal. 


Always a favorite, it is more attractive now than ever. It is 
scholarly without being pedantic, and searching without being 
hypercritical. Its editorials are full of pith, its literary notices 
ere carefully and conscientiously written, its letters from corre 
spondents are lively and graphic, while its criticisms are excel- 
lent beyond praise. It deserves and should receive the zealous 
support of all who have the welfare of ,the republic of letters at 
heart. 

From the Hartford Times. 

THE Rounpd TABLE is)the raciest, most genial, broad-spirited 

and wide-awake literary paper ever issued in this country. 


From the Utica Herald. 

Its speaks boldly and emphatically on the leading questions of 

the day, without arraying itself with any party. Its reviews of 

books are thorough, discriminative, and conscientious. The 

same may be said of its music and art notices. It contains, be- 

sides, interesting literary and art news. Its foreign correspond- 
ence is fresh. 

From the Atlanta (Ga.) Intelligencer. 


It is a “literary gem,” by far in purity of thought and style 
ahead of any of the northern weeklies. 


From the Philadelphia Press. 

Handsomely printed, of a size convenient for binding, and 
edited with care and culture, it is exactly what a family paper 
ought to be. Its criticism is able and just; it communicates 
much that is new about literature and art, and has reliable corre 
spondence, upon these and similar subjects, in the leading cities. 


From the Elizabeth (N. J.) Herald. 


We unhesitatingly pronounce it the best weekly literary jour- 
nal ever published in this country. 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One copy, one year, ° 
One copy, six months, 
Single copies, 15 cents, 
Ten copies to one address, one year, $40 00 in advance. 
t@ Circulars and Specimen Copies mailed when applied for. 
Tue Rounp TABLE is delivered by carrier in New York and 
Brooklyn without extra charge. 
A convenient Portfolio File is manufactured for Taz Rounp 
TABLE, and can be sent by mail. Price at the office, $2 00. 
(= Persons ordering subscriptions will please remit by postal 
money orders. Address all communications to 


THE ROUND TABLE,; 
132 Nassau Street, New York. 


+ $6 00 in advance. 
3 00 in advance. 


war, divulging secrets the cotton speculators must wince to see in 


print.’’— Chicago Journal. 


VALUABLE BOOKS. 


ligious Societies and Publishing Houses in the country. 


BOOKS FOR THE SABBATH-SCHOOL, 
BOOKS FOR THE FIRESIDE, 


A complete assortment of 


PICTURE CARDS, REWARD TICKETS, Etc. 








JOHN C. BROUCHTON, 
13 Bible Honse, New York. 


| 
| 


All the publications of the AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY OF 
BOSTON, together with a choice selection from the different Re- 


BOOKS FOR THE RAILWAY 


Committees desiring to replenish their §$.-S. Libraries, will 
please send alist of books now in the Library, with the amount 
they wish to invest, and the Books will be sent by return express. 





GEN. PROT. EPISC. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


60 
FOUR NEW STORIES BY A. L.O. E. Each Story in pa- 


er covers, 5 cts. In two vols., Muslin................. 25 

ie EM AED, Coca ce hac sp eshawheavyssocen eee sca 40 * 

NEW NAMES; or, What I wish I were. Paper covers..... ee 

DUR sie Sannsnbues nus oh esensvesekeess shew eeaesdacanueee 30 
32mo. VOLS. 

LOVE AND FEAR. Paper, 3 cts. Muslin................. cts 


20 
KITTY’S hey ape and ROBERT SPENCER'S REVENGE. 
Each story 1- er ns 8cts. Muslin 
THE CONDUCT OOK, and — LES. 
OF COVES, BOIS. MASI... oc vscnssccesccsvces ven » * 
syNo PSIS OF THE BIBLE. MA Catechism by Mrs. D. C. 
NR NN on oi ts6e cebebsek janse sonaseseetcnssle 
ADVENTURES OF A FLY, and other Stories. By Miss 
—_ - Cooke. Each story in paper covers, 5 cts. 
ADVENTURES OF A ‘TRAVELED ANT, and other Stories. 
By we — B. Cooke. Each story in paper covers, 5 
7, MRIs ihn atnee 000 sabb'bb6s 56 0509 ems ene 2064 06040 65 
THE ADVENTURES OF A FLY AND TRAVELED egies 
SNP WINE dG Sicw. Siwaes so sndwecnn cee awe o 
BERTHA ; or, The Only Fault....... ...... 
AMBROSE RODMAN. A Child’s Story. 
oS eee oe ree ee 
MARGARETHE AND WALDEMAR... .................... 
STORIES OF CORA’S CHILDHOOD. By Mrs. E. B. ue 
ford, as follows: 










per covers, 
40 





CORA AND HATTIE. Paper, 6cts, Muslin.............. aw 
CORA AND THE LITTLE ONES. Paper, 6cts. Muslin.20 * 
CORA AND HER COUSINS. Paper, 6 cts. Muslin...... @w * 


Address orders and remittances to 


E. M. DUNCAN, Agent, ‘62 Broadway. 


The New York Bible and Oommen Prayer- 
Book Society 

Beg leave to call the attention of the Trade to their large and 

varied stock of 

BIBLES, TESTAMENTS, AND PRAYER-BOOKS. 

Particular attention is solicited to their Prayer-Books, which 

are fully equal, if not superior, to any others in the market, and 

are sold at low rates. 

(= A new Trade List is now ready. 


Sample parcels to select from sent to Booksellers furnishing 
references to New York Publishers. 





5 AND 13 COOPER UNION, 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


“Vidi! 1 Vici! ‘ 
“NASBY PAPERS.”’ 


By Perroteum Y. Nassy, Paster of the Cherch of the Noo Dis 
pensashin. 


Price 25 cents ! 


When we say that this book is the most successful, comic, and 
cheap one of the season, we have said enough. ; 
Sent post-paid to any address on receipt of the price by 


BLOOMINCTON & CO., 


Meredosia, Illinois. 


COTTON STEALING. 


“Veni! 


A NOVEL. 


‘A very lively story of southern life both before and during the 


478 pp. $2. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Published by 


‘J. R. WALSH & CO.,, 





H. E, & C. H. Sweetser, Conductors. 


CHICAGO 


S.-S. Union and Church Book Society. 


STORIES OF A GOVERNESS. ..................00ees0000- cts. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON SATURDAY, JAN. 13, 1860, 
BY 
WIDDLETON, Publisher, 

17 MERCER STREET, N. Y., 


Poems relating to the American 
Revolution, 

By Philip Freneau. With Notes and an Introductory Memoir 
by Evert A. Duyckinck, author of ‘* Cyclopedia of American Lit- 
erature,” “* Portrait Gallery of Eminent Americans,” etc., etc. A 
handsome crown 8vo yolume, with Stee] Portrait, price $2 50. 

This collection embraces all of Freneau’s Poems relating to the 
American Revolution. No collection of this kind has appeared 
in America since the edition, now exceedingly rare, published at 
Philadelphia in 1809. The Poems of the Revolution, by which the 
author’s reputation was established, are now brought together 
in one volume for the first time. 

One hundred .copies on large paper, royal 8vo, uniform with 
Dr. Francis’s ‘Old New York.” Portrait (in India proof) en- 
graved by Halpin expressly for the work; fac-simile manuscript 
poem; and a portrait on India paper of John Paul Jones, from a 
miniature in the possession of the Naval Lyceum, Brooklyn, L. I, 
Price to subscribers, $12 00. 


ALSO, READY AT THE SAME TIME, 
Dr. Francis’s Old New York; or, Reminis- 
cences of the Past Sixty Years. 


By the late John W. Francis, M.D., LL.D. With a Memoir of 
the Author by Henry T. Tuckerman, and a new engraved portrait, 
by Burt, of Dr. Francis, from an original pastel drawing by Julius 
Gollmann. Handsome crown 8vo, price $2 50. 

The book is replete with anecdote and biographical information 
respecting the past celebrities of New York, from the days of the 
Revolution, including Statesmen, Politicians, Editors, Actors 
Physicians, Lawyers, Divines, and others. 

Some idea may be formed of its interest as a memorial of the 
past from the Index, which numbers over five hundred personal 
references. 


~ Both by its character and costume, the new-comer - challenges 
the hospitality of the household doors at which it knocks for ad- 
mission.—Wew York Tribune. 

If the magazine holds out as well as it has begun, it will be a 
great success. Interfering with none at pr resent established, it 
eromines to open quite a new path for itself.—/John Neal, in Port- 
and Daily Star. 

The first number is an excellent one, and, if its promises are 


fulfilled, we are sure that the magazine will be very popular.— 
Boston Journal. 





THE CHOICEST MAGAZINE OF THE MONTH! 
READY TO-DAY, 
THE FEBRUARY NUMBER OF 


BEADLE’S MONTHLY: 
A MAGAZINE OF TO-DAY. 


The magnificent success of this ‘‘ new candidate for favor’ is 

not likely to be dimmed by a comparison of its quality and tone 

with any magazine issued in thiscountry, All the publishers ask 

of those seeking for what is fresh, original, American, in litera- 

ture, is to 

EXAMINE THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. 

CONTENTS: 

FOR WHAT? A Batiap or tHe War—lIllustrated. A very im- 
pressive poem from a favorite poet. 

THE DEAD LETTER—Cunapters V., VI.—lIllustrated. Asecond 
installment of this superb story. Its development of charac- 

ter and involvement of mystery shows the master hand of a 

great writer. 

TO THE RED RIVER AND THE WOOD CREES’ COUNTRY 
—Illustrated. A narrative of an expedition to discover a 

Northwest Passage to the Pacific through the British Posses- 

sions; full of interest and the novelty of adventure in that 

far northwestern clime. 

ASSASSINS AND THEIR WORK—WILiIAM oF ORANGE. Few 
historic sketches can rival this in its power of narrative and 

impressiveness of story. Our young men should read it. 

LIFE IN REBEL PRISONS—(Second Paper). The narrative ot 
an officer captured on the Red River Expedition and consigned 

to Texas Prisons. It is an instructive and sadly interesting 

paper. 

THE PRAIRIE DOG AT HOME—TIllustrated. A complete rev 
elation of the habits and manners of this queer little inhabit- 

ant of the plains, who consorts with rattlesnakes, owls, and 

foxes. 

TOBACCO: Its WHEN, WHERE, AND How—TMilustrated. A “ paper 
of tobacco” which’ will arrest attention—as fall ot historic 

associations as a bonnet of to-day is full of flowers. Those 

who will use the weed should read it. 

A MAD NIGHT—A Story. PartI. From the pen of one of the 
most noted writers in American fiction, A very singular and 

startling story. 


CHRISTMAS IN ROME. All about the great holiday in the 
world’s old capital. 


MOONLIGHT: A Poem. A most exquisite piece of word-paint- 
ing by one of our well-known poets. 


CAMPHOR AND COLOGNE: A Love Story. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF PERFUMES. ; 

LEARNING TO SKATE: A Humorous Story. 

ON GROWING OLD: An Essay for the Old Folks, 

CURRENT NOTES ON BOOKS, PEOPLE, AND EVENTS. 
Sold by all Newsdealers and Booksellers at the good old price 


3 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A NUMBER, 


BEADLE & COMPANY, Publishers, 
118 William Street, New York. 





Judging from the merits of the first number, this new magazine 
is destined to achieve a success. It is filled with interesting and 
entertaining matter, illustrated by numerous and good wood-cuts. 
—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

It is put forth without bluster or promises. No long array of 
writing talent is quoted as about to adorn its columns. The 
publishers evidently intend to push their work upon its own 
merit. For this first number we can say that it is readable 
throughout, stories and ‘all—which is more than we can affirm of 
some of the older magazines. It is tastefully illustrated.—Wor- 
wich (Conn.) Bulletin, 


The magazine is most attractive looking, illustrated as fully as 
Harper, and displaying an array of original tales, poems, etc., of 





a varied and ‘“ taking”’ character.—Hartford (Conn Times. 
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READY ON MONDAY, 29TH INST. 


The History of the Five Indian Nations de- 
pending on the Province of New York. 
By CADWALLADER COLDEN. 

(A fac-simile of the original New York edition, 1727.) 

With Introduction and Notes by Joun Grumary SHEA. 
Edition limited. 


100 copies octavo, at .- 6 «© « « $8500 each. 
25 copies imperial octavo, at 7 + 12 00 each. 
As there remain but 23 copies octavo not subscribed for,’ the 
gees will be raised on and after the 15th of February to $10 00 each. 
rge paper copies all taken. 


NOW IN PRESS. 

Records of the New York Stage. 
HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL, FROM 1750 TO 1860. 
By JosEPH Norton IRELAND (H. N. D.) 

Edition limited. 

200 copies octavo on fine paper, at - $15 00 per copy. 

60 copies quarto, heavy tinted paper, at 30 00 per copy. 

To be in 2 vols. of about 600 pages each. 

The publisher reserves the right ¢o advance the price on and after 
March 1, 1866, as follows: octavo edition, to $20 00 per copy; 
quarto edition, to $50 00 per copy. . 

A Priced Catalogue of a fine collection of English and American 
Books now in preparation. 


T. H. MORRELL, 1% Fulton St., N. Y. 
NEW OPERA LIBRETTO. 


L’AFRICAINE. 
By Meyerbeer. 


CRISPINO E LA COMARE. 
By the Brothers Ricci. 











The above are additions to ‘‘ Dirson & Co.’s EDITION OF STAN 
DARD OPERAS,” the most popular, complete, and satisfactory 
copies published. Exch contains the original text, with an Eng- 
lish translation, and the mnsic of the principal airs. Price 30 
cents apiece. Sold by all music-dealers, and sent by mail, post- 
paid. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
116 NASSAU ST., N. Y. 


AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT! 
BOOKS THAT WILL INTEREST AND INSTRUCT THE 
MIND. 
BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, and everything adapted for Sunday- 
Schools. 


BUY, GIVE, AND DO GOOD. 
U. D. WARD, Agent. 








E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
501 BroapWay, St. NicHoLAS BLocK. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, Stereoscopic Goods, War 
Views, Scenery, Groups. etc. 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, Carte de Visites of Noted Persons, 
in great assortment, etc., etc. 
French, English, and American Novelties. 








A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY EXISTS FOR THE USE OF 
DURNO’S CATARRH SNUFF, 

which, in the first stages of a cold, acts like magic—Headache, 
Hoarseness, Diphtheria, and Bronchitis, Sore Eyes, Deafness, 
Bad Taste and Smell, being the result of Catarrh. This Snuff re- 
moves and prevents all these, and insures a healthy Head. Its 
effects are pleasant and safe, even for infants who suffer from 
Snuilles. 

It has the highest professional testimonials. Sold by all Drug- 
gists, or sent by mail toall parts of U.S. for 30 cents for One Box, 
or One Dollar for Four Boxes. Address 


JAS. DURNO, 
P. O. Box 1235, New York. 


Wholesale by D. BARNES & CO., 21 Park Row, N. Y. 


WHITE. LEAD. 


THE ATLANTIC WHITE LEAD AND LINSEED 
OIL COMPANY, 


of New York, Manufacturers of Pure White Lead, Dry and in Oil, 
Red Lead, Litharge, Glassmakers’ Red Lead, etc. 
Also Linseed Oil, Raw, Boiled, and Refined. 
For sale by druggists and dealers generally, and by 


ROBERT COLCATE & CoO., 
General Agents, 287 Pearl Street,New York. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP WITH 
B. T. BABBITT’S 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR READY SOAP MAKER, 








Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and superior 
to any other saponifier or lye in the market. Put up in cans of 
one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds, twelve pounds, 
with full directions in English and German for making Hard and 
Soft Soap. One pound will make fifteen gallons of Soft Soap. 
No lime is required. Consumers will find this the cheapest 


Potash in the market. 
B. T. BABBITT, 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
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The Great Family Sewing Machine. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





PRINCIPAL OFFICE... . 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


a vevees .458 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


WHEELER & WILSON 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 








LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE AND BUTTON- 
HOLE MACHINE. 


625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 





Received the Highest Premium—Gotp Mepat—at the late Exhi- 
bition of the American Institute. 





THEY MAKE THE LOCK STITCH—They never lose astitch 
or snarl—the tension is self-adjustable and of no trouble; it is 
THE ONLY MACHINE having the 


REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT, 


which enables the operator to have the work run either from right 
to left or left to right ; it securely fastens the seam at any desired 
place, and is, above all, the least liable to get out of order, and its 
simplicity enables the most inexperienced to operate on it. 

This Machine makes, if desired for special work, four distinct 
stitches, each stitch being alike on both sides of the fabric. 

The attention and examination of buyers is especially called to 
the superior merits of the Florence Sewing Machine. 





FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Salesroom and Warehouse, 505 Broadway. 





“WANTED —To hire from the ist of April or May, a moderate 
sized three-story house in this city ; location to be west of Fourth 
Avenue and below Thirty-fourth Street. Address, stating loca- 
ion and terms, WEBBER, care of Tur RounD TABLE. 


MORRIS 





FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE CoO., 


31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


on favorable terms. 
All losses equitably adjusted and. promptly paid. 
EDWARD A. STANSBURY, President, 


ABRAM M. KIRBY, Vice-President. 
ELLIS R. THOMAS, Secretary. 


Insurance against the perils of Wirz and INLAND NAVIGATION 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 





Cas DIvIDENDSs IN FIFTEEN YEARS, 253 PER CENT. 


CASE CAPPPAD.. 0.0 scvisccesecsceses wei ve! daNeecueus $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, PAW. 2, WB s io isccccscccccecsescsseceese 270,000 


Fair Rates, Large Security, Prompt Payments. 
P. NOTMAN, Sec’y. JONATHAN D. STEELE, Pres’t. 


SPECIAL GOLD MEDAL. 
(From Watson's Weekly Art Journal.) 

AWARDS TO MusIcAL INSTRUMENTS.—A Gold Medal was awarded 
at the late Fair of the American INsTITUTE to CARHART, 
NEEDHAM & CO. for the best Reed Instrument on exhibition— 
amost just testimonial. 

“They are an exceedingly good substitute for an organ, and I 
can speak of them in the highest terms.”’—Gro. W. Morean. 


“T have found them to be the finest instruments of the class Z 
ever saw.”—GE0. F.. BRISTOW: 


“They are entitled to be ranked as the first and best among in 
struments of their class.’.—Wwa. A. Kina. 


** The tone is incomparable, and they are far in advance of any 
other instrument of a similar kind.”°—CuAar.es FrRApDEL. 


THE PARLOR ORGAN, 


with the recent improvements of Mr. J. Carhart, is without ex- 
ception far superior in 
QUALITY, 
POWER, 
SWEETNESS, 

VARIETY AND EXPRESSION OF TONE, 

DURABILITY OF CONSTRUCTION, 
ELEGANCE OF CASE. 

POSSESSING IMPROVEMENTS APPLIED BY US ONLY. 











*,* A Descriptive Catalogue and Price List sent by mail. 


CARHART, NEEDHAM & CO., 
97% East Twenty-third Street, New York. 








THE HORACE WATERS 


Grand, Sqnene, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, HAR- 
MONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS. Wholesale and retail, at 
reduced prices, To let, and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
payments received for the same. Second-hand Pianos at bargains, 
prices $60, $75, $100, $125, $150, $175, $200, and $225. Factory 
and Warerooms, 481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 








“Great Oaks from Little Acorns Crow.”’— 
The worst diseases known to the human race spring from 
causes 80 small as to almost defy detection. The volumes of 
scientific lore that fill the tables and shelves of the medical frater- 
nity only go to prove and elaborate these facts. 

Then guard yourselves while you may, The smallest pimple 
on the skin is a tell-tale and indicator of disease. It may fade and 
die away from the surface of the body, but it. will reach the vitals, 
perhaps, at last, and death be the result and final close. Mae- 
GIEL’s Bruious, Dyspeptic, and DIARRHEA Pitts cure where all 
others fail; while for Burns, Scalds, Chilblains, Cuts, and all abra- 
sions of the skin, MAGGIEL’s SALVE is infallible. J. MAGGIEL, 
M.D., 48 Fulton Street, Sole Proprietor. F. 0. WELLS& CO., 
115 Franklin Street, Agents for the State. 


THE BON TON 
PATENT FLEXIBLE SPRING SKIRT. 


THE NEWEST AND BEST. 








This invention entirely dispenses with the old manner of fast- 
ening by Gum, Glue, and Rivets, and consists of a NEW and USE- 
FUL manner of securing the TAPES and WIREs together by means 
ofa BRAID passing UNDER and THROUGH the TAPE, and THROUGH 
and ROUND the covering of the wrk, thereby forming a KNoT, 
making the most PERFECT FASTENING yet discovered. 

The WIRE used is made from the best REFINED WATCH- 
SPRING STEEL, and, by the po manner of rolling, produces 
the necessary FLEXIBILITY, without sacrificing any of the 
STRENGTH which it is well known a single bar has over a num 
ber of bars covering the same surface. 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $5,000,000 pag, COVERING of the WIRE used in this SKIRT is a fine 

J a A JOTTON YARN, the tape a two-inch Extra- 
CASH CAPITAL, a 500,000 Heavy solid edge, the pads or covering of the ends of the Bustle 
SURPLUS ‘ 250,000 Springs are of the finest Enameled Kid, and with our new appli- 


cation for lacing the fronts, they become, when worn, a Whole or 
— Spring, keeping the front of the skirt fitting closely to 
the form. 

We claim that for Superiority of Materials 


THE BON-TON SKIRT 
18 NOT EXCELLED, 


and for Beauty of Shape and Durability it has no equal. 


A. K. YOUNG & CO., Boston, Sole Proprietors and Manufac- 
turers under these Patents. 


A. T. STEWART & CO., Agents, 
Broadway, New York. 








AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED 1819. 





LOSSES PAID IN 45 YEBARS, $17,485,894 71. 





T. A. ALEXANDER, President. 
L. J. HENDEE, Secretary. 

KE. J. Bassett, Traveling Agent. 

A. A. Wri1aMms, General Agent, Worcester, Mass. 


NEW YORK ACENCY, 
62 WALL STREET. . 








64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington St., N. Y. 


Jas. A. ALEXANDER, Agent 


BANCKER’S NEWS AGENCY. 


NEWS DEALERS and BOOKSELLERS supplied at the earliest 
moment on liberal terms with 


DAILY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, 
MAGAZINES, BOOKS, NOVELS, 


CORR Pee sm: Oey i DIME AND TEN CENT PUBLICATIONS 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1866, . ° ° ‘ ° . 4,067,455 80 SONG BOOKS, STATIONERY. 
LIABILITIES, . . a . 244,391 43 


(= Send for a Trade List. Address 


SAM’L L. BANCKER, 
21 and 23 Ann Street, New York. 


THE FOURTH EXHIBITION IN NEW YORK 
oF 


FRENCH, ENGLIsH, AND. FLEMIsH PrIcTURES 


is open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 P.M., and on Monday and Thursday 
evenings from 7 to 10, at the STUDIO BUILDING, 15 Tenth 


Street. 
F, J. PILGORAM, Secretary. 








E. Gampanrt, Director. 
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CHEFS-D’G@UVRES de la LITTERATURE FRANCAISE. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 
6146 BROADWAY, N. Y., 

HAVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND THE 


PUBLICATIONS OF DIDOT OF PARIS, 


Including among others the works of 
Bossuet. 3 vols. ontesquieu. 2 vols. 
Chateaubriand. 12 vols. Pascal. 2 vols. 
Fénélon, 3 vols. Racine. 1 vol. 
La Bruyére. 1 vol. Rousseau. 4 vols. 
La Rochefoncauld. 1 vol. Scribe. 5 vols. 
La Fontaine. 1 vol. Sévigné. 1 vol. 
Le Sage. 1 vol. Madame de Staél. 3 vols. 
Moliére. 2 vols. Voltaire. 8 vols. 

These fine and complete editions, uniting beauty with useful- 
ness and cheapness, are carefully revised on the original texts, 
and accompanied by annotations and comments of the most cele- 
brated French scholars. 12mo, paper, $1 50 per vol.; French half 
calf, $2 50 per vol. 

Full catalogues sent on application. 

Messrs. Lerpotpt & Hott make IMPORTATION TO ORDER A 
SPECIALTY. They will send to any address, on receipt of 24 cents 
for annual postage, their ‘‘ AMERICAN AND EvROPEAN LITERARY 
BULLETIN,” a monthly list of the most prominent English, French, 
and German publications, with occasional notes on Dutch, Danish, 
Swedish, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and other foreign books. 

Messrs. Leypotpt & Ho tt have lately published MOZART’S 
LETTERS. 2 vols. 12mo, $3 50. 

They have in preparation MEMOIRS OF A GOOD-FOR-NOTH- 
ING. or Joseph von Eichendorf. Translated by Charles G. 
Leland. 

Also Didot’s editions of the Greek and Roman Classics, includ- 
ing the Greek Classics with Latin Translations. 





A NEW BOOK BY MRS. MARY E. DODGE, 
Author of the Irvington Stories. 
HANS BRINKER; or, The Silver Skates. 
A STORY OF LIFE IN HOLLAND. 
Illnstrated by F. O. C. Darley and Thomas Nast. 1 vol., richly 
bound in cloth, beveled boards, 347 pp., $2 00. 

This delightful book combines all the advantages of a book of 
travels with the interest of a fascinating domestic tale. The 
singular story of Raff Brinker, the idiot father, is founded upon 
fact, and the book is in every way a faithful transcript of Dutch 
life. Already it has called forth warm commendation from the 
press. Though adapted to youthful readers, it possesses interest 
alike for young and old. 

For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent prepaid to any ad. 
dress, by the publisher, on receipt of price, 


JAMES O’KANE, 
126 Nassau Street, New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Sartor Resartus. 
By Thomas Carlyle. A new edition. 12mo, cloth, $1 00. 


Poems by Anna Marie Spaulding. 
1 vol. 16mo, tinted paper, cloth, $1 75. 


The Universal Pathfinder: 
Being a Guide for all Persons to all Subjects and Lands. 1 
vol. 16mo, cloth, $1 00; gilt extra, $1 25. 


“Colin Clout’s come Home again.” 
With Remarks upon the Amoretli Sonnets. By the author of 
“‘Remarks on the Sonnets of Shakespeare.’”’ 1 vol. 16mo, 
cloth, $2 00. 


The Red Book of Appin. 
By the author of ‘‘ Remarks on the Sonnets of Shakespeare.” 
1 vol. 16mo, cloth, $1 75. 


JAMES MILLER, Publisher, 
522 Broadway, New York. 





“A SAFE FAMILY PAPER” 
AND 
“THE BEST IN THE COUNTRY.” 





THE NEW YORK OBSERVER 
Consists of TWO COMPLETE NEWSPAPERS—four pages to 
the Religious, and four to the Secular—but there are 
NO MEDICAL ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED. 

Sixteen new subscribers, with the money, $56, for one year in 
advance, will secure a $55 Sewing Machine, either WHEELER & 
Wtson or Grover & BAKER, and you may 

TAKE YOUR CHOICE. 





* A splendid paper.” —Union Press, Lawrenceburg, Ind. 

“No better published.”—Reporter, Phenix, N. Y. 

* Ahead of all in editorial ability.’—Rural Amer., Utica, N. Y. 
Sample copies and Circulars sent to any address free. 


Terms: $3 50a year in advance. ~ 


SIDNEY E. MORSE, Jr., & CO., 
87 Park Row, New York, 


FINE ARTS. 
OIL PAINTINGS, 


OF THE 
AMERICAN, FRENCH, AND DUSSELDORF SCHOOLS, for 
Exhibition and Sale. 
ENGRAVINGS and ARTISTS’ MATERIALS at 


GOUPIL’S, 772 Broadway. 











Messrs. BUNCE & HUNTINGTON will publish, in April next, 
the first number of a new periodical, to be entitled 


TOWN AND COUNTRY: 


A FORTNIGHTLY MAGAZINE, 


Drvorep To AMERICAN LITERATURE. 





* Town AND CounTRY will be a large octavo of eighty pages, 


printed in clear type, on fine paper, and stitched in a handsome 
cover. : 

Its contents will be solely original, and will consist of contribu- 
tions from the foremost names in American literature. 


Its design will be to supply a superior entertaining literature 
for home or travel, adapted to the wide range of human interests 
and cultivated tastes. 


It will aim to photograph the very life and spirit of the hour, ex- 
cluding dry abstractions and learned speculations, and dealing 
only with living, human themes. Brilliant, but not flippant ; 
rapid, sparkling, fresh, but, at the same time, dignified and sensi- 
ble, it will endeavor to unite the highest excellence with subjects 
that areat once familiar, attractive, and within the scope of social 
sympathies. 


To furnish a superior fiction, both in the form of SeRrat Nov- 
ELs and Snort Stories, will be a paramount object ; but graphic 
and entertaining papers on Literary, Scientific, Art, and Social 
subjects, with sketches of Adventure and Travel, will also be fur- 
nished by the best pens in their several branches. 


It is, in brief, the purpose of the Editors to portray and illus- 
trate all the varied phases of Town and Country Life—to delineate, 
under the forms of fiction or essay, the Labors, the Festivities, the 
Humor, the Pathos, the Refinements, and the Tragedy of Life in 
the Town ; accompanied with pictures of the Sports, the Employ- 
ments, the Adventures, the pleasures of the woods and the wa- 
ters, the Firesides, and the Comedy of Life in the Country. ! 


Each number will contain Illustrations, principally from draw- 
ings by our best known painters—the fresh, vigorous, and 
truthful designs of the new schools. 

Its Fortnightly issue, occurring at an intermediate period be- 
tween the weekly newspapers and the slowly recurring ‘ month- 
lies,” will, it is believed, be a welcome feature. 

The Publication Days will be on the 1st and 15th of each month. 


=" Further particulars will be given in future announcements. 
BUNCE & HUNTINCTON, Publishers, 
459 BroomME STREET, New York. 


RARE LONDON BOOKS. 


The subscriber has lately received from Europe a very large as- 
sortment of 





RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 


in all Languages and every department of Literature, suitable for 
Gentlemen’s Private Libraries, and offers them for sale at very 
low prices, for cash. 

Catalogues of the same are published from time to time, with 
the lowest cash price annexed, and which will be forwarded to 
any address, gratis, on application to the subscriber. 


T. W. REEVE, 
IMPORTER OF LONDON BOOKS, 


138 Fulton Street, New York. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver Medals, 
at the Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten 
years, and, in addition thereto, they were awarded a First Prize 
Medal at the Great International Exhibition in London, 1862, in 
competition with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now univers- 
ally conceded, is abundantly proven by the Fact that Messrs. 
steinway’s “scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc- 
tion” have been copied by the great majority of the manufactur- 
ers of both hemispheres (AS CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT 
INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instruments are 
uzed by the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, whenever acces- 
sible. 

Sreinway & Sons direct especial attention to their 


PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 


which, having been practically tested in all their grand and high- 
est-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF 
cost to the purchaser, in order that ALL their patrons may reap 
its benefit. 

STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS 


are the only American instruments exported to Europe in large 
numbers and used in European concert-rooms. 





Warerooms, 71 and 73 East Fourteenth Street, between Union 
Square and Irving Place, New York, 

Mr. ALBERT G. HOUGHTON becomes a partner in our busi- 
ness in New York and Cambridge from this date. 


HURD & HOUCHTON. 





January 1, 1866. 








nd printed by Wars & Ross, 24 Beekman Street. New York, Saturday, January 27, 1866, 


NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF THE GREAT POET 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


PUBLISHED ‘IN COMMEMORATION OF THE 300TH ANNIVERSARY oF 
HIs BIRTH. 

With a Memoir and Essay on his Genius by Barry Cornwall; an 

Introduction to each Play; a copious Glossary; and finely ex- 

ecuted Engravings on Steel. 

This edition is beautifully printed on tinted paper, and is pub- 
lished in 16 parts, at 25 cents each, or ONLY FOUR DOLLARS 
ior the work (in paper covers) complete. In half morocco antique, 
$6 50; full morocco $7 50. 


Will be sent on receipt of the price, or may be had through any 
bookseller. 


London and New York Publishing Co., 
487 Broadway, New York. 487 
HENRY A. BROWN, Manager. 


HENRY D. MINER, 


AUCTIONEER, 





Office, 37 Nassau Street, opposite the Post-office. 


Sale of a very valuable collection of high-class original modern 
oil paintings by leading artists of the Flemish, Dutch, French, 
Dusseldorf, and American schools, as follows, viz.: 


Rosse, of Brussels, EUGENE VERBOCKHOVEN, 
E. FicuEe., Davip CoL, THEODORE GERARD, 
MOESELAGEN, Of Dusseldorf, P. SEIgNAc, 
A. Van Hamme, H. F. Scuaerets, L. VAN Kuyox, 
J. F. Kensert, Toomas Coie, R. W. HusBarp, 
Tuomas Hicks, F. O. C. Dartey, T. L. Smita, 
Verscuuur, KoeKk Koek, C. LEICKERT, 
F. De BRAECKELEER, E. Accarp, J. CAROLvs, 
and others. 


The above are now on Exhibition Free at the Somerville Ari 
Gallery, 845 Broadway, near Fourteenth Street, and will be sold at 
auction on Thursday and Friday evenings, 1st and 2d of February, 
at7g o’clock. Catalogues can be had at the gallery or at the office 
of the auctioneer. 





CALIFORNIA WINES. 


The unexampled popularity of our brands of these wines is a , 


flattering tribute to their fine qualities, and a cheering indication 
of a desire among the people to use the production of American 
vintners who produce a really good wine. 


The press all over the country have, in able and flattering arti- 


cles, commended these wines to the people. 


At every state fair where our wines have been exhibited they 
have commanded the highest premiums, and the opinion of ali 


who use them is that they are 


THE PUREST, 
THE CHEAPEST, 
THE BEST WINES 


in the market. 


Catalogues of our wines mailed to any address. 


PERKINS, STERN & CO., 


180 Broadway, New York; 108 Tremont Street, Boston. 
° 
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‘‘PIONEER HOUSE,”’ 
Dealing Exclusively in 


California Wines. 





Hussey’s Instant Special Message Post, 5? 
William Street, is always ready to make deliveries on the in- 
stant or otherwise, as may be agreed upon at the office. 
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